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AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES, XXIV 


THE BEND IN THE RIVER 
Painted by 


HOBART NICHOLS 


For a biographical note about 


the artist, see page 50. 
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WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO 


IDDEN behind gray 
succo walls, on a 
Hollywood side street, 


is a small corner of fairyland. 
Out of the squat, green-trim- 
med buildings grouped inside 
come creations to delight 
young folks from six to sixty, 
from Sioux Center to Singa- 
pore—creations, by the way, 
that are one of America’s 
notable contributions to mod- 
ern art. 

Here was born that valiant 
mouse named Mickey, his de- 
voted sweetheart, Minnie, and 
the irascible Donald Duck. 
Here legends and fairy tales 
have been brought to life— 
the magic Silly Symphonies, 
the Three Little Pigs, The 
City Mouse and the Country 
Mouse, The Tortoise and the Have, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. The latest favorite made to walk and talk is the 
mischievous puppet, Pinocchio—for this group of buildings 
is the home of the Walt Disney Studio. 

The Studio has not always been large enough to spread over 
a whole city block. It has grown, like a mushroom patch, 
from a one-room workshop with twenty-two helpers to a 
cluster of: buildings manned by over a thousand artists, mu- 
sicians, technicians, and administration workers. Even the 
present Studio walls, crammed with additional buildings un- 
til they fairly bulge, cannot hold the men necessary to con- 
duct the growing enterprise. By spring, the Studio will have 
moved to its new headquarters in the outlying town of Bur- 
bank—a complete little city of several acres, with its own 
library, theater, sunny workrooms, streets and sidewalks, ter- 
raced lawns, and plenty of room for expansion. 

When Walt Disney was a boy of seven, making frequent 
trips to the Chicago zoo and nursing an ambition to some day 
own a circus full of animals, he never dreamed of the curious 
way in which his dream would be realized. Even at that 
early age he had a marked talent for drawing, and a friendly 
old neighbor often “bought” his carefully done, if smeary, 





GEPPETTO MAKES PINOCCHIO DANCE TO MUSIC 


How the little wood puppet comes 

to the silver screen through the 

magic of a Walt Disney movie 
By HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 


paintings with little gifts ot 
marbles and drawing tablets. 
At eighteen he did his first 
commercial art work when he 
got a job with an advertising 
company in Kansas City, draw- 
ing happy-eyed cows licking 
So-and-So’s salt blocks and 
chickens clucking in delight 
over What’s-His-Name’s guar- 
anteed egg-laying mash. 

But illustrating ads in farm 
journals didn't hold enough 
allure for the ambitious young 
Walt, so he organized a little 
company of fellow artists to 
make some motion picture 
“shorts.”” Pen and ink draw- 
ings were used instead of act- 
ors, and the stories were mod- 
ernized fairy tales, such as 
Jack and the Beanstalk and 
Puss in Boots. They interested everybody but the public, and 
the littie corporation went bankrupt. 

With forty dollars cash and three-hundred dollars debt, 
Walt set out for the West Coast. There his brother Roy 
joined him, added several hundred dollars to what was left 
of Walt’s forty, and their new company was formed. They 
bought a second-hand motion picture camera, rented the rear 
end of a real estate office, and furnished it with stands and 
tables made out of old dry-goods boxes. Walt taught Roy 
how to use the camera, and he himself started the drawings, 
working days and nights. With the aid of two girls, hired for 
fifteen dollars a week apiece, they finished the first “Alice” 
cartoon. “‘Alice’’ was a real girl, photographed along with 
pen-and-ink characters who had amazing adventures in a 
cartoon fairyland. 

According to Walt's own candid opinion, “The picture was 
terrible!” It was finally discontinued in favor of an “Oswald 
the Cat’ series, sponsored by a New York distributing firm. 
These cartoons. were enjoying a fair sort of success when a 
dispute arose between Walt Disney and his New York firm. 
Walt had new ideas for improving animated cartoons and 
wanted to expand the company for further experimentation ; 


@ WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 































































INSIDE MONSTRO, THE WHALE, 
GEPPETTO AND FIGARO, THE 
CAT, DISCONSOLATELY TRY TO 
CATCH FISH FOR THEIR FOOD 


his sponsors were satis- 
fied with things as they 
were, insisting on econ- 
omy regardless of quality. 
There was a split, and 
Walt was again on his 
own. 

By this time he had 
courted and married Lil- 
lian Bounds, one of the 
girls who had helped the 
Disney boys with their 
“Alice” cartoons. To- 
gether the Disneys de- 
cided the only thing to do 
was to create a new char- 
acter and make pictures 
themselves. But what 
character? Cats, dogs, 
rabbits—all had been 
used. Finally Walt re- 
membered the mice that 
used to creep over his 
desk when he worked at 
night in Kansas City. 
The  bright-eyed little 
creatures had always fas- 
cinated him, with their 
quick, half-bold, _ half- 
wary movements. No one 
as yet had thought of 
animating mice—but why 
not? Thus were Mickey 
Mouse and his sweet- 
heart, Minnie, created. 

The first two Mickey Mouse cartoons, silent pictures, were 
released a little over ten years ago, without arousing a ripple 
of interest. Then the moving picture industry was turned 
topsy-turvy by one of the biggest improvements in its history 
—the advent of sound. Walt Disney saw the great possibili- 
ties in this new medium, hurriedly made his third Mickey 
Mouse in sound, and scored sudden popularity with Steam- 
boat Willie. 

At that time the sound and motion in a picture did not keep 
pace with each other with any degree of accuracy, so Walt 
worked out his own method of synchronization by producing 
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JIMINY CRICKET STANDS ON 
THE EDGE OF CLEOS BOWL 
TALKING TO PINOCCHIO AS 
FIGARO CROUCHES TO LISTEN 


TOP CENTER: FIGARO, THE 
CAT, AND CLEO, THE GOLD- 
FISH, THE TWO FRIENDLY 
COMPANIONS OF GEPPETTO 


RIGHT: MONSTRO, THE 
WHALE, PURSUES AS THEY 
TRY TO ESCAPE ON A RAFT 
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THE OLD TOY-MAKER, GEPPETTO, 

PAINTS THE FEATURES OF THE 

WOODEN PUPPET, WISHING HE 
WERE A REAL LITTLE BOY 


and charting his sound track 
before beginning animation. 

Sound was not the only 
field in which the young 
artist blazed a trail for oth- 
ers. In 1932 he was not 
only given a special Academy 
Award for the creation of 
Mickey Mouse, but also a 
certificate for the first car- 
toon made in color—F lowers 
and Trees. His color car- 
toons became so _ popular 
and successful that some 
people thought he had 
reached the peak of his 
career, that he could go no 
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ON THE FLOOR OF THE OCEAN 

PINOCCHIO ASKS THE TINY SEA 

HORSES WHERE HE CAN LOCATE 
MONSTRO, THE WHALE 


farther. Walt Disney him- 
self, however, had differ- 
ent ideas. No matter what 
he had accomplished, he 
never had time to sit down 
and gloat over past achieve- 
ments. There were always 
too many plans for the fu- 
ture, too many ideas to 
work out for the improve- 
ment of animated cartoons. 

As early as 1936, still a 
trim, young-looking man 
in his middle thirties, he 
took his next revolutionary 
step forward by planning 
a feature-length animated 
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PINOCCHIO AND JIMINY 
CRICKET, WHO IS HIS CON- 
SCIENCE, FLEE FROM THE 
PUPPET SHOW OF THE EVIL 
MAESTRO STROMBOLI 


TOP CENTER: WEIGHTED 
WITH A ROCK TIED TO HIS 
DONKEY TAIL, PINOCCHIO 
DESCENDS TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE OCEAN TO SEARCH 
FOR GEPPETTO, FIGARO, 
AND CLEO, IMPRISONED IN 
THE WHALE 


PINOCCHIO NOTICES ALL THE 

CREATURES OF THE SEA TAKING 

FLIGHT FROM THE TERROR OF 
THE DREADED WHALE 


picture, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. 

“You're crazy,’’ every- 
one told him freely. 
“You're successful now. 
Why risk everything on an 
idea like that? A_ short 
cartoon, fine—but you can’t 
keep an audience interested 
in mere painted characters 
for two hours!” 

Walt went steadily on, 
believing an audience 
could remain interested in 
painted characters if the 
picture were done right. 
Nineteen thirty - seven 
found animation on Snow 
White under way, and in 
1938 it was released to a 
skeptical world. The re- 
sult was terrific; even Dis- 
ney was not prepared for 
the tremendous success that 
followed. Box office rec- 
ords were smashed from 
Labrador to Chile, from 
Norway to New Zealand. 
The story had universal ap- 
peal, it was simply and 
charmingly told, beautiful- 
ly done in color, and set to 
well-planned music. Who 
per forget the dwarfs, 
Dopey straggling along 
behind, as they trudged through the forest singing their lilt- 
ing, “Hi, Ho!” song? Or Snow White, with birds and tail- 
jerking squirrels watching through the open window, mak- 
ing a gooseberry pie for Grumpy? 

There was one person who could forget it—Walt Disney 
himself. For Walt was not satisfied with Snow White. Ani- 
mation of human beings was not yet satisfactory ; they moved 
so much more slowly than animals, that it was hard to make 
them lifelike. Walt knew that Snow White was not the 
summit in perfection for animated pictures. It was only a 


step forward towards that perfection, (Continued on page 32) 
© WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 








Alone with her mother in the rugged 
Vermont hills, Linnet is faced with 


a trial of her courage and strength 


OW many trees'll we tap this year, Lin?” Seth 
H Kenyon tossed another of the pared-down su- 

mac lengths they used for maple-sap spouts 
at the untidy heap on the floor beside his stool. He 
looked across the cabin to the east window where his 
sister sat spinning with the tireless energy that was as 
much a part of her as her vigorous dark hair and her 
sturdy shoulders. Linnet always sat in the east window 
because, just by lifting her eyes, she could see the full 
height of the peak she had always called simply ‘The 
Mountain.” She said it heartened her, the way it stood 
up so tall, like a body with a purpose powerful enough 
to push away all crowding things. 

But at Seth’s question her heart gave an annoying 
thump. Sap-boiling time made her think of John Hay- 
wood and their quarrel last spring. Like Pa, John 
thought Seth’s going back to Boston was a foolish no- 
tion and had said so. 

“If it’s learnin’ he wants, he’s no call to go clear to 
Boston fer it,” was the blunt way John had put it. 
“We've a new college, good enough fer other Ver- 
monters, right here in the mountains!” Linnet pressed 
her lips together tight and put out a hand to stop her 
wheel's swift whirr. 

“This year we're goin’ to tap nigh unto three hun- 
dred!"’ she answered her brother firmly. 

Seth whistled. “And how much will that bring us— 
enough to go?” 

Immediately his gray eyes and Linnet's bright blue ones 
flew to the place on the wall they had smoothed, next to 
Ma's Indy print. The firelight flickered on the careful 
charcoal figures Linnet had made there—1818, 1819, 
1820, 1821. Could it be four years since she had 
started to put by the money for Seth to go back to Bos- 
ton and Harvard College to learn how to be a lawyer? 
This year, 1821, had only one small entry so far—the 
money from Ma’s herb patch last autumn; but with the 
maple grove coming in before long, and the spring 
shearing to add to it, that lack would soon be remedied. 
Next to the fleeces, the maple money was always the big- 
gest entry. And it had to be bigger than ever this year, 
for, come this very fall, Seth Kenyon was going back to 
Boston. 

Ma spoke sharply from the chimney corner, painfully 
erect in her wadded chair, with her crutch beside her. 
She was piecing a fancy strawberry-design quilt—her 
tiny, almost useless feet precisely crossed on her foot- 
stool. “You've no call, Seth Kenyon, to bring all that truck 
in here—won’t be a thaw for weeks yet! You carry them 
things straight off to the store-shed. Folks don’t live in a 
huddle like this to Boston.” 

Seth rose promptly to do her bidding and Linnet glanced 
across at her in swift pity. A fire was a poor substitute for 
the warmth of the summer sun, and flower quilts a brave way 
to relive the joy of a garden! It was only in winter Ma’s 
voice was sharp, and they knew the sharpness belonged to 
the rheumatism that bit and twisted her small body so cruel- 
ly; it belonged to the pain that had tied her to the fireplace 
through many a long, bitter winter. In summer sunshine 


Ma’s voice could hold the perky lilt of a fiddler bird! She 


VICTORY IS 





LINNET, WITH A HEAVY SAP BUCKET IN EACH HAND, PAUSED TO LISTEN 


could discard her hampering crutch then and work all day 
in the dooryard herb patch she loved so much. Yes, summer 
was short and Boston far away—poor Ma! She raised her 
eyes, now, to where the Indy print from Boston glowed on the 
wall, with the silver luster shining proudly below it on the 
rough table. 

To say that Seth was going back to Boston was perhaps 
a queer way to put it—Ma had talked wistfully of going home 
as long as Linnet and Seth could remember. And yet she had 
never known a home other than this mountain cabin. It had 
been her Ma, Grandma Lee, who, with her husband, had 
tracked over the mountains and through the wilderness from 
Boston, with her household goods on the backs of pack 














Sh MOUNTAIN By ESTHER MELBOURNE KNOX 





horses. It was so long ago now, that except for the branched 
luster and the Indy print and the Hadley chest in which Ma 
kept her endless quilts, there was nothing left of Grandma's 
things. Grandpa had cleared this very ledge above the flowed 
lands of the river in 1775 and had built this very cabin. The 
next year he had taken Grandma, small and frail like Ma, 
over to the new little settlement on the lake, so’s she’d be 
safe while he trudged off with Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys to make sport of Gentleman Johnny Bur- 
goyne Yes, Ma had been born in Burlington, to the rattle of 
muskets and the clump of marching boots, but she had never 
belonged to the mountain country, any more than Grandma 
Lee had. 

Linnet gathered in her flying thoughts with the wool. 


Illustrated by 
W. L. VAN GUNDY 


“That'll bring us—wvm—more'n fifty dollars. ‘Sted of 
puttin’ syrup in all those firkins you been carvin’ so 
pretty all winter, we're going to fill "em with soft sugat 
from the first run sap. Mr. Horton, over to Burlington, 
‘lowed they'd sell even better'n our syrup.” 

Seth’s nod was eager. ““Then—that makes it, don’t it?” 

“That makes it, with what I can get for my fleeces 
come shearin’ time.’ Her spine prickled at the very idea 
Until now, Seth’s going had been only cateful black 
marks on the cabin wall. 

“It’s a sight o' work!" he sighed doubtfully, as he 
brushed the sumac shavings from his homespun trousers 

Linnet’s gaze was serene. ‘Oh, there'll be neighbors 
in to help, likely, as there always is—the Bakers and the 
preacher. And—John.”” In the mountains a neighbor 
was a neighbor, though he lived forty miles away 

As she spoke, Sentry, the Scotch collie, barked with a 
sudden sharpness just outside the cabin door. The warn- 
ing was followed immediately by a barrage of deep an 
swering yelps. Ma dropped her sewing, her eyes eager, 
and Seth hurried to the west window. “Here's John now, 
with Pa!” he cried. 7 

Linnet flushed, but she did not look up. “Likely some- 
thin’s happened serious,’ she remarked evenly, ‘fer him 
to seek out people with such foolish notions!” 

In a few minutes the two had crossed the small clear- 
ing and Pa was throwing open the cabin door, letting in 
a great draft of stinging cold and a heartening glimpse 
pe gece green against the snow. Sentry slipped in, too, 
and sniffed at John. His pointed ears quivered with joy 

“The Haywoods a’ been burned out!” shouted Pa in 

a voice to make the rafters ring Hus face was red as a 
foxtail from the wind. “I see Joha crossin’ the river with 
his dogs when I was at my swamp traps—knew some- 
thin’ had happened serious by the way he was drivin em.’ 
John took off his coonskin cap and looked over to 
where Linnet sat in the east ln ho quiet and a little 
pale She had taken her foot off the treadle, but she had 
spoken only to call the dog sharply to her side Burned 
out! Except for an Indian raid—an unlikely thing here 
in the mountains where the Indians were mostly friendly 
now—or an epidemic of smallpox which was setious 
indeed—to be burned out in the dead of winter was the 
worst setback that could happen to a mountain settler 
“We don’t rightly know how it happened,’ explained 
John, shifting his feet in the puddle that dripped from 
his boots. “Pa was out to the sheep pen and I was to my 
traps down by the pond, and he don’t lan if a brand broke 
and fell out—or whatever By the time he smelled smoke 
‘twas too late to do much, our water was all froze so solid.” 

It was all Linnet could do to keep from asking him about 
his sheep She knew he had spent everything he had saved 
to buy a merino ram last year, aiming to have the best flock 
in the region. 

“The sheep weren't harmed,” he went on, as if she had 
spoken, “and Old Baker ‘lowed we could have cut wood from 
his mill against’ shearin’ time. And Young Baker's fixed to 
help—” 

“Seth and me’'ll come!” boomed Pa. If there was anything 
he enjoyed more than hunting and trapping, it was a house 
raising. “Aim to use the same spot?” he asked. 
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“It’s—pertier over by the clump o’ young cedars,” hesi- 
tated John, with another oblique glance at Linnet. But her 
foot had begun to move again on the treadle and the thread 
in her hand seemed to need all her attention. 

They didn’t even stop for a bite of supper. Pa said they 
could make it across to Baker’s mill below the bridge by dark 
and that it was only twenty miles of easy going from there. 
They would take turns running the sled. Linnet snatched 
her cape from its peg and walked beside Seth to the edge of 
the clearing. She turned to look back. Separate and aloof 
from its lesser companions, the Mountain rose like a shaft of 
bright silver against the dull sky. And in the foreground 
below it, the maple grove stretched secure in its winter trance. 
When they were far enough down the slope to take in the 
full sweep of its sturdy gray columns and the thick tracery of 
boughs against the snow, they both turned in unspoken accord. 

“There's no chance of a sudden thaw, is there?” Linnet 
put out a sudden hand and clutched Seth’s arm. A sudden 
thaw was what set the sap to flowing. And once it started, 
there was nothing to do but gather it, help or no help. Maple 
sap fermented too quickly to stand. 

Seth’s quick answer was reassuring. ‘We'll only be away 
three or four days. Be a good six weeks, in weather like this, 
before we need to set out the buckets.’’ Nevertheless, he 
raised his voice to shout to John, ahead, bending over the 
harness of his lead dog, “What did Old Baker have to say 
‘bout weather? Linnet here is studyin’ on a thaw!’ Old 
Baker fancied himself as a weather prophet in this part of 
the mountains. 

John’s teeth were white against his dark face as he looked 
up to laugh. He waved an arm at the winter-deep valley be- 
low, at the frozen river. “A body's no call to study on a thaw 
when there’s a north wind like this one makin’ !” 

Linnet’s cheeks were hot as she went back to the warmth 
of the cabin fire. “A body’s no call to laugh, either,” she 
thought, “‘or to think all but his own are foolish notions. He 





AS LINNET SAT SPINNING, HER HEART 
GAVE AN ANNOYING THUMP AT THE 
UNSPOKEN QUESTION IN SETH’S EYES 
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knows a woman couldn’t make sugar camp alone, with nary a 
neighbor this side of the river to help her—not so much as 
an Indian!” 

At sundown, when she went out to see to the creatures, she 
noticed that John’s brave north wind had shifted to the north- 
east. It was blowing now in gusty, broken fashion—unlike 
the hurtling blast that had shaken the cabin all winter. Was 
it imagination, or did it seem softer against her cheek—a 
knife with the edge turned, yielding? But there were no 
signs of thaw, no turned edge on the ice underfoot, no yield- 
ing in the solid frozen buckets which she must melt to water 
the creatures. Yet there was something—a small, uneasy feel- 
ing within her—that could not be reasoned away; a feeling 
that made her look up anxiously at the maple grove as she 
closed the wobbly gate to the sheepfold and bolted the barn 
door against the coming night. 

Sentry seemed to know that she was troubled. The hard- 
working Scotch collie shared with her the heavy responsibility 
of rocky pasture and tumble-down outbuildings, for Pa and 
Seth had small interest in farming. This was wild land—land 
for which they waged unceasing battle together—with the 
forest that pressed too close, with the elusive shadow of tim- 
ber wolf and cat-creature and the swooping violence of the 
weather. The dog slipped a wet black nose into the palm of 
her hand and she put down her frozen buckets to ruffle his 
silky crest. His tail waved as if he were trying to say, ‘“What- 
ever it is, we can handle it, can’t we?” 

Linnet did not mention her suspicion of a thaw to Ma 
when she went back to the cabin. Before she could get the 
door closed, the wind had blown the Indy print clear of the 
wall in such a spiteful way that Ma looked up like a startled 
child. Quietly Linnet went about her evening chores. There 
was bread to be set in the cedar trough by the fire, beans to 
soak for the morrow. She swung the stew pot over to hang 
above the hottest place in the fire while she laid the table for 
their evening meal—a cloth of smooth homespun, fresh can- 
dles in the silver luster, a pot of the jam she had made 
from fox grapes that hung so thick and purple along 
the ledge last fall. 

The wind had died and the stars hung in misty little 
circles of pale gold by the time she and Ma were ready 
to go to bed. Linnet was pressing her face anxiously 
against the window when a thought struck her with 
such sudden force she nearly laughed aloud. Why 
hadn’t it occurred to her before? Why, there couldn't 
be a thaw, sudden or not, that would be felt only on 
Grandpa Lee’s ledge above the boulder-strewn river! 
There couldn’t be a thaw that would be felt only in 
their own maple grove! Seth and Pa, only forty miles 
away, would feel it, too. They would know it meant 
that they must gather up everyone they could find, 
house raising or not, and set out with all speed for 
home and sugar camp to catch the valuable first run. 
Her feeling of relief was so great she rushed to turn 
sleepy Sentry over with a teasing foot and to ask Ma 
if she wouldn't relish a cup of hot barley water before 
she went to bed. 

Even in the night, when she was prodded wide awake 
by the portentous drip, drip of melted ice and snow 
from trees and cabin eaves, she was not disturbed. Let 
the sap flow—Seth and Pa would be back to-morrow 
before sundown at the latest. She thought, foggily, of 
the buckets to be carried down from the loft over the 
shed, and wondered if Seth had made enough spouts. 

In the watery light of early morning, before Ma was 
awake, Linnet slipped out of bed and dressed, wrap- 
ping herself warmly in her hooded cape. She took 
down her snowshoes and an augur from the shed. 
Quietly unlatching the door, she stepped out into a 
new world—a strange world, startled into noisy motion 
where yesterday there had (Continued on page 43) 
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SWEDEN'S GREAT LADY 


AS “ORPHEUS’”—HER FAVORITE ROLE IN AMERICA 


NE of the most popular and distinguished 
6) artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company 

began to sing so early in life that she can- 
not remember the occasion when her voice first at- 
tracted notice. It happened in Stockholm. In tell- 
ing me the story, she began, “One day, when I was 
scarcely two years old, my mother was pushing me in 
my perambulator. I sang, as usual, all the time.” 

Many people, passing by, must have turned to look 
in amazement at the tiny vocalist, who probably im- 
provised her wordless tune to express her joy in the 
fair day and the smooth rolling of her carriage 
whecls. From an opposite direction, on that street 
in Sweden's capital, there approached a lady of great 
fame. At sight of a baby face with large earnest eyes 
and the mouth of a singing cherub, she stopped to 
admire what she saw and heard. Unawed, the child 
sang on. But excitement quickened the mother’s 
heart and colored her cheeks. She had recognized 
Madame Carolina Oestberg, prima donna of the Royal 
Opera. 

Then Madame Oestberg spoke, with an engaging 
smile. “I think the little girl will become a real opera 
singer some fine day!” 

Years later, Kerstin Thorborg learned from her 
mother how she had made a debut in her pram. In 
her account of it to me, she finished with an apprecia- 
tive, humorous reference to Madame Oestberg. “She 





















of SONG 


A revealing pen picture of the 


great Swedish contralto, Kerstin 


Thorborg, whose glorious voice 
thrills Metropolitan audiences 


By JANET RAMSAY 


certainly can be recognized as the first of authorities 
who told my singer-fortune!"’ 

Since she could not recall first-hand this porten- 
tous event, I wondered where the artist's memory 
of her destined career began. “When did you first 
think of singing in opera?’ I asked her. 

“As far back as I can remember, I dreamed about 
being an opera singer.” 

Dreamed? Of course she did, vaguely and glam- 
orously, as many a girl with a voice visions herself— 
grown up, an applauded stage singer. But I be- 
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AS SHE APPEARS AS “AMNERIS” IN 
AIDA, A ROLE DEAR TO HER HEART. 
IT WAS HER FIRST, SUNG AT THE 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE IN STOCKHOLM 


lieve there is a word that better describes the girl Kerstin’s 


psychology. Her ambition stood upon the rock of common 
sense. She determined to become an opera singer, and set 
about to make her dreams come true by serious study and the 
intelligent use of her gifts. When you meet her now, the 
artist whose early aspirations have been abundantly achieved, 
you are impressed by a gentle charm she expresses. But you 
realize, too, how intrepid and forceful a spirit hers is, and 
that her distinctive grace of manner is its becoming and sin- 
cere adornment. 

Stockholm was not Kerstin Thorborg’s home. Throughout 
her childhood she lived in Hedemora, a town not far away 
and the oldest in Dalecarlia, which is a province abounding in 
romantic saga and historical lore. Dalecarlian landscape 
varies in altitude and picturesque aspect. Pine trees stand 
thick and tall on the uplands; birches cast a shade not so 
dense in the valleys. The broad Dalilven river, rising in a 
mountainous region, descends in a powerful current over 
several waterfalls into country where cattle graze and there 
is good soil for the cultivation of grain. A Dalecarlian’s 
pride in his province is as typical as one feature of the native 
scene—red gabled houses set among trees with silver-white 
bark. Every summer Madame Thorborg returns to her resi- 
dence in Hedemora, an estate she has named Bjérkhagen, 
which means “‘grove of the birches.” 

During her school days, her father owned and edited the 
Hedemora newspaper. In the Thorborg household, with one 
daughter and two sons, a high value must have been placed 
on disciplined temperaments, and on scholarship and an ac- 
quaintance with the arts. Music belonged in the home. One 
of Herr Thorborg’s recreations was singing, and he had a 
pleasing baritone voice. Fru Thorborg also loved the best 
in music. 

Kerstin shared games and sports with her brothers, who 
were older and set her a goal of excellence that only a plucky 


THE FAMOUS CONTRALTO 
AS “MAGDALENA” 
MEISTERSINGER 
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A MARVEL OF MAKE-UP TRANSFORMS 
MADAME THORBORG INTO THE AGING 
WICKED QUEEN “KLYTEMNESTRA” IN 
RICHARD STRAUSS'S OPERA, ELEKTRA 


IN DIE 


girl could attain. As brothers go, they were chivalrous boys, 
never treating her like a tag-along little sister. They took 
pride in her agility on skates and skis, and in her fearless 
horsemanship. She raced them, swimming in the river. When 
they had trained her to use their own rifle, she became a crack 
shot at the target. Probably the young Thorborgs never 
thought of it, but their athletic activities were counting toward 
Madame Oestberg’s prophecy for Kerstin. An opera singer 
needs an especially codrdinated body, to express visually the 
meaning of a réle’s text and notes. This, Kerstin Thorborg 
is able to d» with a power and subtlety which place her 
among the greatest of singer-actresses. 


NCE I told her, “You have the most expressive spine I 

have ever seen on the stage.’ She looked amused at 
that! I was thinking particularly of a scene in Tristan and 
Isplde. Brangaene, Isolde’s companion, has been commanded 
by the Irish king’s daughter to prepare for her and Tristan a 
death potion. Ona part of the stage remote from them, silent 
Brangaene bends over a casket of magic philters. The liquid 
which she furtively pours into a golden goblet is not poison, 
as Isolde ordered. She hands her mistress the draught of 
fateful love. When Kerstin Thorborg plays this scene, my 
eyes cannot leave her brooding figure whose motions are too 
slight to be classed as ‘‘acting.” You feel she 7s Brangaene, 
and that the course of the drama turns because of her will 
to disobey. An artist can convey so thrilling an effect only 
with the help of muscles rigorously drilled and obedient to 
her imagination. This training began for the Swedish con- 
tralto in her happy childhood. 

As a girl, Kerstin Thorborg sang for the first time in public 
at a school concert in Hedemora—''the songs of Sweden, old 
and new,” she once told me. Another time she recalled, with 
a smile, how in those days she preferred to wear dresses of 
plaid material. Indeed, she insisted on having them made of 
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cloth with bright Scotch pat- 
terns. From her mother she 
had inherited a love of every- 
thing Scotch. 

Madame Thorborg confirmed 
my impression that a strong at- 
traction exists between the peo- 
ples of Sweden and Scotland. 
Resemblances can be traced in 
the folk music of the two coun- 
tries. Words of similar sound 
and like meaning are to be 
found in Swedish and Scotch- 
English. When a Scotchman 
goes to church on a fine Sab- 
bath, he calls the weather 
“braw”’ and his place of wor- 
ship the “kirk.” A native of 
Sweden in fine health will tell 
you he is feeling “bra.” His 
meeting-house is a “kyrka.” In 
earlier centuries there was much 
sea traffic between Scotland and 
Sweden, and Scotch lads going 
ashore made the acquaintance 
of bonny Swedish fichor—"las- 
sies” to them! Many young 
Scots settled in the country. To- 
day, in the seaport city of Goth- 
enburg, the telephone directory 
lists a remarkable number of 
Scottish names, like “Douglas” 
and ‘‘Hamilton,”” whose owners 
have spoken Swedish for gen- 
erations. 

Maybe one of the old songs 
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of Sweden, which Kerstin Thor- 
borg sang in her first school 
concert, had a lilt and cadence 
suggesting a Scottish tune I 
do not know what sort of dress 
she wore, but my imagination 
pictures a charming child in a 
plaid frock, and if her favorite 

* blue and red dominated the 
other colors, they set off her 
fair complexion and hair She 
had reached an unusual height 
for her age. In Madame Thor- 
borg’s youthful features, it is 
easy to see the child's face that 
was. As she stood up to sing, 
her concentration upon the 
music must have made _ her 
hazel eyes grave, as it does to- 
day, though in playtime they 
could dance with elfish lights. 
Her voice had already begun 
to fill out, and its quality and 
volume showed to best advan- 
tage in the contralto register. 
When she had grown a few 
years older, Herr and Fru Thor- 
borg wisely chose a singing 
teacher for their gifted daugh- 
ter. 

Then came the time when 
twelve hundred singers from all 
over Sweden applied for en- 
trance to the operatic school 
connected with the Stockholm 
Royal (Continued on page 38) 
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that ends in an extraordinary experience for herself 


House, glanced off its windowpanes, glinted on the 

quick-moving blades of the skaters on West Haven's 
Garden Lake near the house, and made the frozen lake itself 
a bright mirror. Laughing voices rang in the clear, cold air; 
groups of boys and girls, padded to the ears with wool cloth- 
ing, carrying skates under their arms, passed down the road. 
The whole winter world was alive with gaiety. 

The whole world, that is, with the exception of Tad Tyler. 
In all the dazzling landscape, his figure alone spoke of gloom 
and sorrow—and that was what puzzled Janey Lewis as she 
flashed around the edge of the tiny island in the lake’s center, 
and spied him on the bank. 

For Tad was one of those vital, active people who seem to 
have been charged with electricity. He went about with his 
mouth pursed for whistling, or spread in a grin, and he was 
in a perpetual state of being pleased with everything in gen- 
eral. To see him drooping now, like a wilted plant, peck- 
ing disconsolately at the ice with the point of his skate blade, 
made Janey wonder if she ought to rush up to the house and 
get the thermometer. 

“Hi, wretch!” she greeted him. ‘Who's hung you at half 
mast ?” 

Tad muttered something, not looking up. 

Janey skated back to Mac Porter and Candy Jamison who 
had been following her. “Now what's the matter with him? 
Usually, the mere fact that I speak to him is enough to send 
Tad up in smoke. To-day he just mumbles and picks at the 
ice. 

Janey had enjoyed for some time what Mac and Candy 
called “‘a friendly war’’ with Tad, who was to his troop of 
the West Haven Boy Scouts what flame-haired Janey was to 
Troop Five of the Girl Scouts. The two —_—- incessant- 
ly concerning the relative merits of girls versus boys, but each 
held an unadmitted admiration for the other. 

“‘Let’s worm his secret out of him,” Janey suggested. She 
struck off toward the bank, with Mac and Candy after. 

“Brother Rat,” she said, executing a rather shaky figure 
eight before Tad, ‘‘what blow have you received? Have 
your millions dissolved? Is your hair getting gray?” 

“Red,” grumbled Tad, “kindly take yourself to the other 
side of the lake. Your hair acts on me, just now, like a red 
flag to a bull.” 

“Tut-tut!’ clucked Mac, dropping to the bank to tighten 
her laces. “‘Janey’s a sister of mercy.” 

“Yes, I'll stroke your brow,” offered Janey. 

“You won't while I'm here to defend it.” 


IGHT danced off the snow-iced roof of Yes-We-Can 


Tad put his 


OLD LADY WINTER , 


Janey enlivens the winter doldrums with a bright idea 
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mittened hands protectingly over that portion of his head. 

“T'll bind up your wounds.” 

“Go away!” 

“I'll listen to your troubles,” Janey continued, prancing 
back and forth on the toes of her skates. 

“No.” 

“Have you been expelled from school ?” 

“Look here,” Tad sighed, running a hand over his hair, 
“if I tell you my troubles, will you leave my poor spirit 
to rest in peace?” 

“You know Janey,” laughed Candy. 

“That's just it,” he groaned. “Oh, well, I might as well 
tell you. The Scout circus is off. Mr. Hanson, who was 
going to direct it, is sick. Jack Benson, who was going to be 
our trapeze artist, broke his leg skiing. And we can’t get the 
gym for the night we want. Anyway, Commissioner Rey- 
nolds announced last night the whole thing's off until 
spring.” 

“Is that all?” said Mac. ‘‘Why, Tad, it won't be so long 
until spring. I don’t see why you feel so blue over it.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘maybe it’s just winter! Winter's all right 
enough, but it gets you down after a while, doesn’t it? About 
this time you begin to be sick of it. Always before we've been 
planning for the circus, and it made something to look for- 
ward to and keep us busy. Now it seems like one long, dull 
stretch without any break in it. But don’t look too sym- 

athetic, girls. I’m just momentarily disappointed. Fact is, 
I think I'll lift the pall of despair with a touch of hockey 
right now. So long, females! Don’t flop any more than you 
can help, Red. I'm counting on this ice to last awhile.” 

“T'll be around with a stretcher to pick you up,” she called 
scathingly after him. ‘The beast has something there,” she 
added as she watched Tad’s tall figure gliding off toward the 
hockey players at one end of the lake. 

“What do you mean?” asked Candy. 

“I mean about winter.’ She sat down on the bank beside 
Mac and Candy. A musing light had come into the agate 
eyes which peered at the world from behind their round crys- 
tal windows. ‘‘He’s right about winter getting tiresome. 
It's a regular bore sometimes. I mean it’s nice and all that, 
but don’t you know how sick of snow and gray skies and 
school and weeks without a break, you get? I know grown 
people seem to feel the same way. Most of the year I can’t 
drag Dad to the movies, and about now he begins to ask 
what's playing. I'll bet more people than Tad will be dis- 
appointed that the Scouts aren’t going to have their circus.” 
She pushed the white wool cap back over her rusty locks. 
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“I guess you're right,” admitted Mac, looking suspicious- 
ly at Janey. She recognized the symptoms of an idea brewing 
in the fertile Lewis mind. 

“You know,” Janey drawled speculatively, ‘““we—I mean 
the Girl Scouts—ought to do something ¢/zs winter to bright- 
en the season. Oh, not a circus, but something—well, stu- 
pendous. Colossal Spectacular.” 

“You sound like a preview for a super moving picture,” 
laughed Candy. ‘What on earth can we do?” 

“We could give a play,”” suggested Mac. 

“Oh, no,” Janey stated emphatically “Everyone gives 
plays. Too ordinary. I mean something different Some- 
thing that’s never been done before” 

“Everything’s been done before,” observed Candy philo- 
sophically. ‘There's no use trying to escape that truth.” 
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“RED,” GRUMBLED TAD, “KINDLY TAKE YOURSELF TO THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LAKE.” JANEY POINTED HER TOE 
“I'LL LISTEN TO YOUR TROUBLES,” SHE SAID 


“I mean in West Haven, idiot,” Janey explained She 
squinted at the shining expanse of lake, with its tiny island, 
barren now, and the colorful skaters in their vivid sweaters 
and scarfs. 

“If only it were summer!” she murmured 
summer, we could have a water carnival 
floats and canoe-tilting and what-not.”’ 

“But it isn’t summer,’ Candy sensibly pointed out, her 
eyes on the cold blue line of the horizon. 

‘That's the trouble’ Janey suddenly hopped to her feet. 
“I know! I know!” she shouted “A winter carnival— 
an ice carnival. That’s the trick We can have floats just 
the same, only on sleds and skates. And a race and a skat- 
ing exhibition — Darcy Hunter is county figure-skating 
champ.” She was breathless with enthusiasm. “Zingee!”’ 


“If it were 
You know, with 
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she squealed and, in imitation of Darcy, spun 
about on one skate—and fell with a thud. 

“Well, anyway,” she said to the laughing Mac 
and Candy as she picked herself up, ‘‘it’s go- 
ing to be the affair of the century.” 

“Oh, so it’s going to be,” said Mac raising her 
eyebrows. ‘‘Well, well!” 

“Of course it is!” 

“And you know it is, if Janey’s decided on 
it,” moaned Candy in pretense of despair. But 
both she and Mac became ardent advocates of 
Janey’s idea when that irrepressible girl out- 
lined it to the troop; and the troop took it up 
eagerly, and the other troops caught fire from 
it. Tad had been right. Everyone was looking 
for a break in the routine of the cold and bar- 
ren months. When Commissioner Duncan put 
the plan to the Town Board, its members, who 
had been yawning over arguments concerning 
the new incinerator and the proposed zoning 
laws, sat up with new life and, as one man, 
granted the request to stage the carnival on the 
lake. They had, they said, only one condition 
and that was that they be given ‘grandstand 
seats.” The Daily Item—West Haven's own 
paper—ran an editorial on the originality of the 
Girl Scouts. 

“You would be the one to think of this,” 
Tad Tyler complained as he walked home from 
school with Janey one afternoon. ‘‘There was 
I just aching for inspiration, and you had to 
be the one to catch it.” 

“Only proves my contention,” grinned Janey. 
“Girls are far superior to boys.” 

“Girls aren’t people.” 

“If boys are people, I should say girls are 
above people. Give in gracefully, Tad, and 
hand us our glory.” 

“Maybe it won't be a// your glory,” he said, narrowing 
his eyelids over his sharp blue eyes. “Maybe it won't.” 

“T don’t like the maka that,” she told herself. ‘“What 
has he up his sleeve?” 

She found out the next week. Commissioner Duncan an- 
nounced that the councils of both Boy and Girl Scouts had 
decided to combine forces in presenting the winter carnival, 
feeling that the event could be made more outstanding if 
both organizations were working for it. The suggestion of 
the incorporation, she said, had come from one of the Boy 
Scouts. 

“Aha!” muttered Janey. ‘Strong aroma of codfish. I de- 
tect the fine finger of Tad Tyler. Oh, girls, isn’t that the 
limit? Here we have a chance to prove that we can better 
anything the boys ever did—and now the honors are to be 
shared with them.” 

“But everyone knows it’s your idea,” Mac consoled. 

“They'll forget that. Well,” she ruffled her hair, “the 
only thing left for us is to outshine them in our part of the 
carnival. We'll think up events that will give the boys a 
run for their money.” 

The rivalry which sprang up then betweer. Boy and Girl 
Scouts made copy in the local paper for several weeks. The 
girls began with an announcement of an ice float parade to be 
entered by both boys and girls—each troop having a separate 
float. There would be prizes for the best float made by the 
girls, the best made by the boys, and the best float of all. 
(“And you know who'll get that,” said Janey.) The boys an- 
nounced skating races, a boys’ race and a girls’. The winners, 
they said, would be crowned king and queen of the carnival. 
The girls amended this by stating that the king and queen 
would be officially crowned at the judges’ stand, and the cor- 
onation would be followed by a parade of monarchs and 
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“LOOK, WHAT ARE THOSE BOYS DOING DOWN THERE?”’ JANEY EXCLAIMED 


floats. The parade, said the boys, would be to the martial mu- 
sic of the Scout band. And the Girl Scout band, said the girls. 

“Of course, the big climax,’ predicted Janey, ‘will be 
when Troop Five wins the parade prize.” She was sitting 
cross-legged on one of the benches of Yes-We-Can House, 
surrounded by members of the troop. 

“But we don’t even know what float we're going to 
have,” protested Candy. 

“What about trying to do the palace of the Snow Queen? 
You know, from Hans Christian Andersen,” suggested Mary 
Fentriss. 

“Too elaborate.” Janey polished her glasses. 

“There's always Santa Claus,” said Mac. 

“Too old. Christmas is over.” 

“An Alpine village scene,” ventured Perry Andrews. 
“We can make a raft on sleds and build it on that.” 

“Not different enough!’ Janey stared hard at her brogues. 
“Troop Four is doing a Norwegian ski thing.” 

‘“‘How about the North Pole?” asked Candy. 
make cur own conception of it.” 

“Uh-uh.” Janey shook her head. But she lifted it again 
suddenly. “Did you ever hear of a supernatural ice mon- 
ster ?’’ she demanded. 

“No. Who has?’ Mac countered. 

“Nobody. And that, my ducks, is just it. 
can we skate—as a group?” 

“Pretty well,” said Mrs. Carruthers who had just joined 
the girls. “You've all got your winter sports badges, I think. 
Why, Janey?” 

‘“Because—now what do you think of this? We needn't 
have a float, or raft, or anything like that, and go pulling it 
along the way the others will. When we come on, not a 
single member of the troop need (Continued on page 30) 
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Island P. cople by ELEANOR MAYO 


These people with the laughing voices and deep eyes, 
They'll never leave the land that bore them hard— 
Hard, hard their thoughts, of wind and rain 

And sun on barren fields and drying nets— 

Theirs by the right of generations, 

Of years of stubborn birth. This land 

Has seen them worried with important 
Worries—whether the fog will lift 
In time to haul the traps out on the ledge; Mal Y , \" _ 
Whether the winter will be warm to kill Wi 
The carefully set out young apple trees 

In the northern pasture; and every 

Now and then whether Tom, or Harry, or Pete, 
Will ever come back from the blankness 

Of the sea that swallows up all trace 

Of motor, sail, of man gone out. 
































Even these age-hardened shores are kind 

To the eyes of one who looked on glinting water 
For days. A frosty red sky in early morning 
Sends them, weatherwise, back to hulk 

Around the fishhouse stove all day, 

Boiling oil, or painting buoys, just whittling— 





Dropping chips and shavings on the 
Oily, black, heavy floor. 


Decoration by DOROTHY BAYLEY 
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MY DAUGHTER HAS 

INVEIGLED ME BACK 

TO THE TENNIS 
COURT 


Writing as the father of a 
girl your age, the author 
lets you in on the secret of 
how his daughter manages him 






















of a daughter. For more than fifteen years the girl has 

been around the house and yet, until quite recently, I in 
my innocence remained unsuspecting of that which I now 
know to be a fact. 

That fact is—I am being Circumnavigated. Or to make a 
long word into a couple of short ones, I am being Got Around. 

Was the occasion for my enlightenment that time when the 
child wanted to exceed her strictly limited movie quota? Or 
the new dress which seemed a bit beyond the budget? Or was 
it the deeply craved permission to fare forth alone and board 
the school bus in glorious independence “‘like every single 
other girl in my class’? Whichever it was, the paternal foot 
had been put down. In stern refusal, I said the matter was 
settled. I was adamant. I ignored a beseeching expression 
and gusty little sighs. I was a court of last resort, and there 
was no increasing my membership. 

Now your daughterly technique may differ from that of my 
daughter which I am about to describe. Techniques vary, 
of course, with fathers, and must be based upon a study of 
them. That the effort is worth while, I hope presently to 
prove to you. 

After my stern refusal, my daughter allowed a discreet 
interval to elapse, knowing that fathers must be allowed some 
time to enjoy their sternness. Then she disappeared to fetch 


Gotu a great light has dawned upon me, the father 





something. 
have been the old man’s carpet slippers to increase 


In an earlier generation, it would 


his comfort as he sat at his ease before the fire. But I 

have no carpet slippers and, if I had, my wife would not 
allow me to wear them in the sitting room. It was my guitar 
the child brought. She knows I love to sing with her. The 
clear, young soprano rose, not altogether ruined by a middle- 
aged tenor. Music hath charms to soothe the savage sire. 

As I struck some last mellow chords, somehow that subject 
of the movie, or the dress, or the bus came up again, sort of 
offhand. There was no coaxing or wheedling. That I would 
have sternly resisted, of course. But it does seem to me that in 
school nowadays they teach children to reason and to argue, 
not irritatingly but sensibly, in debating class. I could not 
help but see ray daughter's case in a new light. Conceding 
the point, I glanced over the golden head nestled against my 
shoulder and caught a gleam of intense amusement in the eyes 
of the child’s mother. Then it all dawned on me. I had been 
had. Ah, well! 

And that was only the beginning. Having been Got Around 
a number of times, I observed that I was being Taken in Hand. 

You may already know—surely your mother does—that one 
excellent way to take a man in hand and then get him under 
your thumb is to feed him well. I am certain that it was not 
by chance that the first dish my daughter learned to cook was 
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AND FEEDING OF FATHERS 


my favorite one of griddle cakes How often since then has 
she plied me with them to good effect and to her own ends! 
Surely no father who discovers himself being Circumnavi- 
gated welcomes it at first. Certainly I did not. It struck me 
as too revolutionary, too dire a menace to paternal prestige 
and dignity. Why, it was only two generations ago that we 
fathers were absolute dictators! Daughters—even wives, 
incredible as that may seem—“trembled with fear at our 
frown.” We never even had to order a purge, since the 
family always voted yes. Undoubtedly it wasn’t good for us 
fathers. But, one reflects wistfully, it must have been fun. 
Those days are gone forever. I move—or am moved— 
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STAYING MY HAND AS I REACH FOR A SWEET, MY 
DAUGHTER AVOWS THAT SHE SIMPLY W L NOT 
HAVE HER FATHER TURN INTO A FAT MAN 
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with the times. After all, my daughters new technique 1s 
strangely familiar to me. Come to think of it, her mother 
has been molding me for years, and often I have been as clay 
in her hands. So now the odds are two to one against me_ | 
don’t doubt that you and your mother have ganged up on 
your father more than once. You girls stick together. Per- 
haps your father, like me, has sometimes felt inclined to go 
a-picketing, wearing a placard which reads, THIS HOUSEHOLD 
IS UNFAIR TO FATHER. 

You daughters have a way of making our fatherly remarks 
rebound and hit us. I remember the time my daughter came 
home from school with an adverse verbal report. They had 
told her, she declared, that her “pasture’’ was poor Just 
before her mother and [ ordered more spinach for her, we 
discovered that what the school had said was ‘posture.’ 
“Stand up straight, my girl,” I began telling her. She obeyed, 


but at the same time she gave me one of those you're- 

telling-me looks. Then I had to stand straight, too. It's 

worse than the army used to be. I've had to give up the 
distinguished stoop I was acquiring. 

And then there is the candy question. My daughter's sweet 
tooth (I quote her mother) is “a direct inheritance” from me. 
When the girl dives into the candy box with me and starts 
matching me, piece for piece, somebody has to call a halt, so 
I do. I tell her that any more would be bad for her figure 
and start reaching for a chocolate marshmallow which had 
previously escaped me. ‘How about your figure?” the minx 
inquires, staying my hand. I inform her that I have reached 
the age when—but she interrupts me almost rudely. I haven't 
anything of the sort, she declares. She simply will not, she 
avows, have her father become a fat man. As fathers go, I 
am the glass of fashion and the mold of form, she implies. 
My looks belie my years, she concludes handsomely, and she 
is proud to be seen with me. (Continued on page 50) 








SARA BROADENS OUT 







O YOU know what?” asked Sara dramatically, taking 
D off her spectacles and shutting her sociology book on 
her finger. “We aren't broad enough.” 

“Oh, my!” Honey Ann exclaimed, looking up from her 
side of the table. ‘Maybe Lou isn’t, and you certainly aren't, 
but, oh, Iam! I didn’t eat a single potato last week (except 
those French fried ones at the banquet), yet I'm broader and 
broader all the time.” 

“Sara, if you didn’t swing your spectacles around by the 
bow they wouldn't have to be tightened so often,” remarked 
Louise, lying on her stomach on Honey's bed, a book open 
between her elbows. 

Sara got up and began to pace. ‘That's just it!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Our narrowness is enough to drive one distracted. 
I try to put an idea across, and Honey Ann thinks I mean 
dieting, and Louise begins to talk about my glasses.” 

“Well, what was the idea?” asked Honey Ann patiently. 

“We aren’t broad enough,” Sara repeated. “We live like 
moles. We don’t know how the other half lives. In other 
words, we don’t know a thing about men.” 

“You know Billy Teagle—you had him at the dance last 
month,” Louise protested. ‘And we know Art and Basil.” 

“Those aren't men, they're boys,’ said Sara. ‘‘Besides, 
we've practically grown up with them. I still say we don't 
know a thing about men.” 

“What is there to know?” asked Honey Ann. “I know 
Timmie, my brother. He's just like a girl, only much worse.” 

Sara’s stride halted. She looked at Honey Ann. ‘“Timmie, 
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did you say?” she asked in a hushed voice. 
Ann nodded, with her mouth open, Sara piunged into the 


Then, as Honey 


closet. Dresses began to fly out, turned wrong-side out. 
Finally, while Honey Ann and Louise sat staring, still speech- 
less, Sara also flew out, tense-lipped. She opened all her 
books and shook them till their pages chattered; she took out 
her table drawer and turned it upside down on the bed and 
pawed through the contents. 

“Sara,” Honey Ann faltered, “are you going crazy?” 

“She's just being herself,” Louise said grimly. ‘‘But why ?” 

Sara paused, a look of intense reflection on her face. Then 
she hurried to the dresser, opened her top drawer, and felt at 
the back of it. 

“Well, thank goodness!’ she said explosively, and pulled 
something out, took it over, and dropped it on the table in 
front of Honey Ann. 

“It came yesterday,” she explained, “exactly at the same 
time as my laundry. So, of course, I put it in my drawer with 
my clean handkerchiefs.” 

“Well, I'm glad you found it,” said Honey Ann placidly, 
“as I don’t hear from Timmie very often.” She slit the 
envelope with a paper knife, opened the folded sheet, and a 
picture fell out. “Oh, here’s Timmie! This must be a picture 
of the college band he plays in. Timmie’s the one in the 
middle with the cornet.” 

Louise and Sara gathered to look. 

“My, I think Timmie looks so nice!” Louise observed. 

“Who's this one?’ Sara pointed to a boy behind the drums. 
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The unpredictable Sara decides 
that her friends need broaden- 
ing out, and that boys should 


have some part in the process 
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“I don’t know, dearie,” Honey Ann said absently, without 
looking up from her letter. ‘“They’re just his friends in the 
State band.” 

‘Timmie’s really not bad-looking at all,’’ Louise repeated. 

“No, he’s right nice-looking,” Honey Ann admitted, “but 
he can be aggravating.” 

Sara was swinging her spectacles again. 
far away, is it?” 

“It's about seventy miles,” Honey Ann answered. “Mother 
wrote and told Timmie he ought to come and visit me some- 
time.” 

“Sometime, indeed,” said Sara. She drew herself up to her 
full height. “Opportunity knocks, and you don’t even hear 
it, Honey Ann. Here’s a chance to broaden out, right under 
our noses. You could write to Timmie and tell him to bring 
his friends to the Winter Formal.” 

“I don’t know as I want to, Sara,” protested Honey. “Be- 
sides, I never did just exactly tell Timmie Stuart what to do.” 


“State isn’t so 
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“THERE'S A BIG BLOND GUY COM'NG TOWARD US NOW,” 
REMARKED TIMMIE. 


“HE LOOKS SORT OF MENACING” 


“And tell him to bring this 
one for me,” said Sara, returning 
to the snapshot. ‘Doesn't he 
look severe and dominating and 
poetical! I wender what his name 
is. Then you can have Timmie, 
Louise—and which one do you 
want, Honey ?” 

“Good gracious,” said Honey 
Ann, “how you talk!”’ She looked 
at the picture with more atten- 
tion, however, and finally made 
her choice. “I think this one 
looks sort of sweet, don’t you ?”’ 

“He looks like a prune,” said 
Sara, “but if you want him, 
Honey Ann, you can have him. 
It'll be a lot of fun! I never felt 
that Billy Teagle was at all wor- 
thy of my new gold dress.” 

“Well, I'll write to Timmie,’” Honey Ann said doubtfully. 
“But he always was so contrary. Anyhow, how can I tell 
him which men we want? We don’t know their names.”’ 

“You can mark them on the picture,” said Sara. She began 
humming a dance tune and sweeping around the room. “‘It's 
too bad they're only in the band and don’t play football,” she 
said. “I’ve always intended to subdue a football player. But 
I never got near enough.” 

“Football players are too stupid,” said Louise. 
one. He can blow smoke out of his eyes.” 

“Mercy! That would be a broadening thing to see,” Sara 
remarked. 

Honey Ann wrote the letter, largely at Sara’s dictation, and 
they agreed that a prompt answer could reach them by the end 
of the week. But nothing came that week, or the next. 

“Why, it’s atrocious!”’ cried Sara, coming in empty-handed 
from the bookstore, where mail was distributed. “It’s prac- 
tically too late to ask anyone else.” 


“I know 
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Honey Ann was typing, with two fingers. “I told you 
Timmie was real aggravating,” she said, looking up resigned- 
ly. “He's kinda busy, being as Papa thinks boys ought to 
work their way through. He probably didn’t give it a second 
thought. But he'll remember to tease me about it this summer.” 

“I don’t understand how Timmie can 4e your brother,” Sara 
stormed. ‘You're so polite you apologize to the doormat. I 
thought Southern gentlemen were supposed to be the flower 
of chivalry.” 

“I've heard Timmie say, ‘Chivalry is cheese,’ "’ Honey re- 
_— amiably. ‘He can be real nice, though. When he 

oes come over, I'll bet he’ll take us all to the show.” 

“IT wouldn't go anywhere with him for a million dollars,” 
said Sara. 

“Well, all right, dearie,” said Honey Ann mildly. “You 
don’t need to. I guess we better call up somebody else about 
the Formal. It’s only four days. I don’t care who, just so’s 
he doesn't expect me to be too good a dancer.” 

“Billy and Art and Basil will do, I suppose,” sighed Sara. 
“Tl call them up now.” 


WO days later, Sara burst up the stairs to her room from 

gym class, and found Lou waving Honey’s hair. Honey 
sat with a bath towel around her shoulders, her dark brows 
anxiously bent on a hand mirror. 

““Lou’s making me a whole row of horns on top,” Honey 
explained. “Do you reckon it'll look too queer, Sara?” 

“It’s queer not to look queer nowadays,” Sara responded, 
and twirled a letter into Honey’s lap. “Look what came! 
Timmie apologizing, I suppose. I think if it was mine I'd 
send it back unopened.” 

“Well!” Honey cried. “I’m surprised he’s even written.” 
She took a hairpin out of the saucer on her lap, slit the 
envelope, and pulled out the letter. 

“Oh, for goodness sake!’’ she shrieked, and stood up, 
while the saucer slid from her lap and rolled in a circle. 

“Honey! Look what you're doing!” cried Louise. 

“Oh, but listen!” Honey wailed. ‘He says—he says— 
where is it ?—"What is this game, picking your dates from a 
picture? You must have some slightly peculiar pals, Honey.’ 
(Excuse me, girls.) ‘But Hank and Shorty and I are good 
sports, and we'll be there at nine.’ ”’ 

Sara had been unbuttoning her gym shorts, and now she 
let them slide to the floor, and stood there as long-legged as 
a crane. “They'll be where at nine?” she inquired in an 
awful voice. 


“Here,” cried Honey Ann. “To take us to the dance!” 
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“And you called up those other boys, and they said they'd 
come,” groaned Louise. 

“Well!” Sara pulled off her gym shirt and yanked her dark 
blue bathrobe out of the closet. ‘‘You'll simply have to write 
your precious Timmie that they're too late to suit your—your 
slightly peculiar pals.” 

“But we asked them first, after all,” said Luuise, helping 
Honey ee up hairpins. She looked at Timmie’s picture 
on the dresser. “I'd rather go with him, anyway, than that 
silly—”’ 

“And it’s too late to let Timmie know, by mail,” said 
Honey. “And to explain by long-distance—” 

Sara gathered up her bath towel on her way to the door. 
“Suit yourself,’ she said magnificently. “I'll have nothing 
more to do with it.” 

Honey Ann and Lou looked after her helplessly. 

“Should I ought to ‘phone Timmie?’” Honey quavered. 
“And say we don't want him and his friends after all?” 

‘My word,” said Louise, ‘that sounds awful!” 

The door opened and Sara looked in coldly at them. “I 
expect the McCracken twins and Elsa would take a few of our 
extra men off our hands,” she said. ‘‘Not that it matters to 
me.” She disappeared again. 

Honey looked relieved. ‘She'll handle it now, and I ex- 
pect she'll call Billy and Art and Basil,” she said. ‘But I 
guess she never will forgive Timmie. He és awful.” 

“Brothers always are inhuman—to their sisters,” said Lou. 
“IT wonder if I should wear my hair in that new kind of roll on 
top ?”’ She swirled Honey's wet black locks between her fingers. 

“Sara says it looks like a hen in the wind,” said Honey. 
“But I think she might not make too much fuss, what with 
you being so neat and all.” 

The night of the Formal, Lou came into Sara’s and Honey 
Ann’s room soon after dinner. Honey was sitting at the table 
in a white satin slip, her fk me with care as she lacquered 
her nails. Sara lay on the bed in her bathrobe, reading. 

‘My word, Sara,” Lou cried, “‘aren’t you getting ready?” 

“T’m not very anxious to,” said Sara. “I don’t know which 
I despise more to see to-night, Billy or Timmie. Billy's so 
mad at me, and I'm so mad at Timmie.” 

“They didn’t take it so very well, did they?” Lou sighed. 
“I hope we can avoid them. 
But, my goodness, Sara, it’s ten 
of nine, now.” 

“I took my bath before din- 
ner. All I have to do is put on 
my dress and comb my hair. I 
wouldn't spend more than fif- 
teen minutes getting ready for 

a date with the King of Eng- 
land,” said Sara, turning a 
page. 

Two firm buzzes sounded 
in the room; then one. 
“Oh, it’s (Contin- 

ued on page 49) 




















LOUISE LAY ON HER STOM- 
ACH ON HONEY’S BED AND 
LISTENED TO SARA'S THEORY 













































THE LITTLE INDIANS CLUSTERED 
AROUND, BABBLING AND TALKING 


PART FIVE 


T WAS true that the morning’s wind had rapidly turned 

I into a gale, and the little landlocked bay below the Indian 
village was being whipped into foam and thunder. Before 

they were halfway through the channel they could hear the 
crash of waves on the big lake, and even Joe was willing to 
admit that the crossing was impossible. Reluctantly they 
turned back to the Indian village. 

"I didn’t like the way that man talked about dragging the 
lake for us,” said Eggs. “Did he mean we'd drown?” 

“Well, it seems likely,” said Minty. 

‘How far is it to walk home?” 

‘About ten miles by land, I guess,”’ said Joe. 

“You told the sheriff you were going to stay here, Minty,” 
said Eggs. 
“I know,” said Minty gloomily. ‘I couldn't think of any- 


WINTER COTTAGE 


Not daring to drive home with the sheriff, Minty, Eggs, 
and Joe debate whether to venture on the storm-tossed 
lake, or to spend the night at the reservation 


By CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


————= Fiy Gary Gor 


Minty Sparkes, fifteen; her younger sister, 
Eglantine-t called" Eees” rt ae: their 
father, “Pop,” a cheerful business failure; 
and Buster, the dog, set out from Chicago 
for Minneapolis in a rickety car, with a small 
trailer in tow. This is loaded with groceries, 
all that remains from Pop's latest unsuccess- 
ful venture, running a grocery store. In 
Minneapolis they expect to live with their 
Aunt Amy—who makes it plain she doesn’t 
want them, having no patience with their 
happy-go-lucky ways. 

In Wisconsin, the car breaks down near a 
forest-girdled lake where they find a stanchly 
built cottage, now closed for the winter. In 
a sudden storm, Eggs and Pop pry open a 
window, and they spend the night, discover- 
ing that the cottage belongs to a famil) 
named Vincent. When Pop cannot get the 
car going, he decides (without consulting the 
owners) to rent the house for the winter, 
though how he is to get the money worries 
nobody but Minty. 

Presently Pop comes down with a danger- 
ously heavy cold. Minty goes for help, but 
their only neighbor is away. On the road she 
meets a runaway boy, Joe Boles. Joe, who 
knows a little about medicine, comes back 
with her, nurses Pop through his illness, 
and agrees to stay for the winter to help 
with the work. He says the police are look- 
ing for him to send him home. 

One day Joe and the girls cross the lake to 
visit a near-by Indian reservation. In the 
reservation store they encounter the sheriff, 
who offers them a ride home in his car as the 
lake is too rough for their canoe. Minty re- 
fuses, saying they will stay with the Indians. 





thing better, and I was scared to have him drive us home.” 

“I wish we hadn't ever come,” said Eggs, dropping the cor- 
ners of her mouth in preparation for a good cry. 

They were standing on the beach now below the Indian 
village and the usual group of curious youngsters had gath- 
ered to greet them. The wind —— their clothes about 
them and flapped their hair in their faces. 

“What shall we do?” asked Minty, looking to Joe’s su- 
perior wisdom. 

“We'd never make it home to-night walking, with Eggs,” 
said Joe slowly. “We had better see if they can put us up 
somewhere here.” He looked as if the idea was distasteful to 
him, and Eggs burst into tears. 

“I'm scared,” she announced. 
“You want place to stay?” asked one of the young Indians. 
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“Come along, I show.” He led them briskly up the path to 
the village and along the road to the whitewashed church. 
The road bent sharply around a cluster of buildings which 
took shelter behind it. 

Everything here was spotlessly neat in sharp contrast to 
the general untidiness of the village. The Indian boy opened 
a gate in a whitewashed picket fence, and they found them- 
selves in a little garden, sheltered on three sides by the church 
and the low white buildings. The paths were carefully 
sanded and marked off with white stones. The leaves had 
been well raked beneath the bare fruit trees, and the garden 

ut in order for the winter. A very old white man in a long 

lack cloak was. carefully pruning away the superfluous 
branches on a young apple tree. He moved with slow grace 
as if time meant nothing to him. 
When he saw them, he came for- 
ward to meet them, a smile of 
welcome on his face. 

The Indian boy spoke to him 
in the Indian language, and the 
old man looked keenly at the 
three travelers from under his 
shaggy white brows. But his 
smile was kind. 

“You want a place to stay, my 
children?” he asked. Joe ex- 
plained their ge in a 
few words, and Minty and Eggs 
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nodded. They were rather awed by the dignified appearance 
of the old priest. The little Indians seemed in some awe of 
him, too, and even the dogs lay quiet on the neat path, with 
tongues lolling and eyes on his 0 

“Yes, yes,” he said gently when he had heard their story. 
They told him everything except that they lived in someone 
else's cottage and that the sheriff had offered them a ride home 
which they had been afraid to take. “Yes, yes. It is very 
easily arranged. We have more room here than we need 
nowadays. The boy shall stay with me. What is your 
name, son?” 

‘‘Joe—Joe Boles.” It came out of Joe in spite of himself. 
The old priest smiled. 

“Joseph,” he said. “That is a saint’s name, my boy. Yes, 
he shall stay with me, and you must take the girls to Sister 
Agnes.” 

Looking very important, the young Indians escorted Minty 
and Eggs to the side wing of the long, low building and rang 
a door bell. Almost immediately, as if they had seen the little 
procession coming through the garden, the door was opened 
by two nuns. 

Eggs was frightened again when she saw their long black 
veils and dresses, but the same sixth sense which had told 
Minty that she could trust Mrs. Gustafson told her now that 
she had found friends. Behind the strange black veils some- 
thing warm and pleasant shone out of Sister Agnes’s eyes. 
Her face was neither old nor young and ad see Tt 
except for the eyes. The little Indians clustered around her, 
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babbling and talking as if they loved her. The other nun, 
Minty thought, was beautiful and very young, too. Smiling, 
she hovered in the background like a shy bird. Sister 
Catherine, they called her. 

Minty had no need of explaining her errand, for the little 
Indians, now suddenly become garrulous, had done it for her. 
Before she knew it, she and Eggs were taking off their things 
beside a stove in a plain, whitewashed room which contained 
rows of small desks and benches, and had maps on the wall 
and plants in the windows. 

“School!” said Eggs in consternation. 

“Oh, yes,”” said Sister Agnes with her low, musical laugh, 
’but it is all over for the day!” 

Eggs gave a sigh of relief, and began to enjoy herself. 

After the long day in the canoe, and the wind and wander- 
ing about the village, the little convent school seemed sud- 
denly very wonderful. Presently Sister Agnes showed them 
to a tiny room on the floor above. In it were two narrow 
white cots, a blue curtain behind which to hang their clothes, 
and a chest of drawers with a washbow! but no mirror. A 
crucifix hung on the wall and a little colored picture of a 
smiling saint. Around the white wall near the ceiling, some 
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one had lettered the following 
text: For His eyes are upon the 
ways of man and He sees all 
his goings. 

Sister Agnes lingered beside 
them a moment, her fluttering 
white hands smoothing the 
spreads, straightening the pitch- 
er in the bowl, laying out two 
towels. 

“Now you may wash,” she 
said, “and there will be supper 
in half an hour.” 

“How did you know we were 
coming,” asked Eggs, ‘‘so as to 
have everything ready for us?” 

“We are always ready for 
someone,” said Sister Agnes, 
“but there are not so many who 
come to us now. Every year the 
number of Indians on the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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A KITCHEN WARM AND FRAGRANT 

WITH THE AROMA OF THEIR OWN 

BAKING APPEALS TO THESE GIRL 
SCOUTS WHEN COLD WINDS BLOW 











or inclement weather 
keeps Girl Scouts in- 
doors, they never lack 
happy occupations for 


minds or hands 











“CLARA BARTON” HAS HER PICTURE TAKEN 
WITH ANOTHER MEMBER OF NAMPEYO TROOP 


ON the very edge of the city of Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, stands the United States 
Indian School. It is famous for many things, 
standards, home and fine arts 
courses, splendid teachers, and, of course, its 
boys and girls. 

There are two active Girl Scout troops in 
the school, one “Sacajawea,” named for the 
famous bird woman sometimes called the first 
Girl Scout, the other ‘“Nampeyo,” for the 
renowned pottery maker who interested her 
people in reviving and keeping alive the art 
of her ancestors. 

Maybe it was the spirit of this proud In- 
dian woman that inspired the girls of Nam- 
peyo troop to decide upon a program for 
their Sunday assembly group that was dif- 
ferent. The troop had the privilege of choos- 
ing between November and February for 
their performance. The latter month had the 
greater appeal, principally because it gave 
the committee more time for preparation. 
Very well, then, February it would be, a 
month simply brimming with the birthdays of 
famous people. On the list were Thomas 
Edison, Abraham Lincoln, George Washing- 
ton, Sir Henry Irving, the great actor, and 
Sir John Tenniel who made the first illus- 
trations for “Alice In Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking Glass.” 

‘‘Men, men, men,” said the girls, ‘‘all men! 
Where were the women? Didn't any women 
ever do anything?” 

Certainly there were women in this coun- 
try who had done brave, unselfish things. 
Why, the Girl Scout troops in this very 
school were named for famous women, and 
there were no doubt many, many others. No 
need to limit themselves to people born in 
February. After all, there were eleven other 
months to choose from. The school library 
would give them good ideas, they said, so off 
they went to find material for the Sunday 
assembly sponsored by Nampeyo troop. 

There were thirty-three girls in the troop, 
representing seven tribes and pueblos—the 
Mescalero Apache and Hopi tribes, and the 
pueblos of San Juan, Santo Domingo, Nambe, 
Zia, and Acoma. It is customary in this 
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THE ENTIRE MEMBERSHIP OF NAMPEYO TROOP AS IT APPEARED IN THE FINALE 
OF THE PAGEANT, “FAMOUS AMERICAN WOMEN,” AT THE SANTA FE INDIAN SCHOOL 


school, when introducing a girl to a visitor, 
to add her tribe, or village, to her name. For 
example, Maria Garcia who carries the large 
American flag in the picture would be pre- 
sented as ‘Maria Garcia, Santo Domingo.” 
There is dignity and distinction about such a 
presentation, and one almost feels that the 
speaker is reciting poetry. 

Is it a wonder, then, that the troop agreed 
wholeheartedly on giving a pageant? Even 
before doing any research, the girls decided 
that the title should be “Famous American 
Women.” Not a new or original idea, per- 
haps, but the research, the costuming with 
limited funds, would take patience and in- 
genuity, to say nothing of knowledge gained 
and fun to be had from such a project. 

After reading and discussing at length, 
the troop decided to impersonate eight fa- 
mous women. There were many to choose 
from, but the number had to be limited for 
dramatic reasons. Pocahontas, Betsy Ross, 
Molly Pitcher, Sacajawea (sometimes spelled 
Sakakawea), Dolly Madison, Julia Ward 
Howe, Clara Barton, and Juliette Low were 
the women chosen. 

There were not, of course, Famous Women 
parts for every girl in the troop, but there 
was plenty for everyone to do. There were 
properties and costumes and programs to be 
looked after, songs to be sung, and, of course, 
the flag ceremony which would open the eve- 
ning program. A number of the girls had a 
burning desire to act, and had long in their 
hearts nursed the hope that parts might fall 
to them. The troop decided that these girls 
should be given the privilege of impersonat- 
ing their favorite heroines. 

It was fortunate that some of the girls 
were interested in choral reading and set 
eagerly about finding a fine, sturdy, patriotic 
poem, suited to this kind of recitation. And 
what better one for the purpose than Henry 
Holcomb Bennett's “The Flag Goes By’! 


“Hats off! 

“Along the street there comes 

"A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
"And loyal hearts are beating high. 
“Hats off— 

“The flag is passing by!" 
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It was an excellent prologue for the pag- 
eant, “Famous American Women,” for the 
characters to be impersonated were especially 
chosen for courage, loyalty, and untiring 
service to God and country and all humanity. 

Space does not alluw for much detail, so 
only a few of the interesting facts about the 
characters selected can be recorded. In read- 
ing the life of Pocahontas—who was the first 
character to appear—the girls found that she 
was a tomboy, and often turned handsprings 
with her brothers, to the dismay of her fa- 
ther, who was chief of the tribe. In fact, 
she was romping with her brothers when the 
runner came with news that Captain John 
Smith had been captured, and was even then 
being brought forth for execution. In a mo- 
ment Pocahontas, who was then just twelve 
years old, stood erect and :*solute before her 
father, and when the prisoner was brought in 
and his head laid upon the two huge stones, 
she flung herself upon him and saved him 
from death. This was the beginning of a 
great friendship between the Indians and the 
Colonists. This little girl was a peacemaker 
and, through her understanding of people 
and ability to mediate, she saved both sides 
much _ bloodshed. 

Then came a tableau representing Betsy 
Ross, who was given the pleasant and im- 
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live again in a pageant given by 
Girl Scouts at the United States 
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A PROCESSION OF FLAGS WAS PART OF THE PAGEANT, WITH THE FLAGS OF AMERICA, 
NEW MEXICO, THE SCHOOL, AND THE GIKL SCOUTS—CARRIED BY THE COLOR GUARD 


portant task of making a flag for our coun- 
try. Few of us to-day, when we pledge alle- 
giance or see our flag waving from buildings 
or ships, think of the young woman who, 
so long ago, told General Wezshington and 
his attendants that a square flag, such as they 
brought, was not particularly attractive; and 
also that a five-pointed star was desirable— 
for the stars in the flag brought by the delega- 
tion had six points. With this, she snipped a 
folded paper and cut a five-pointed star! 
General Washington and his men agreed 
that her suggestions were superior to theirs 
and detailed Betsy to set about making a flag 
accordingly. To-day, when we stand proudly 
watching our flag pass by, and raise our 
hands and hearts in salute, we must pay 
some tribute also to Betsy Ross, whose mind 
and spirit and fingers had so large a part in 
designing so splendid a banner, proud em- 
blem of the free. 

Molly Pitcher came next, to stand close 
to Betsy Ross. Her name, you know, wasn’t 
“Pitcher” at all. In the days of the Revolu- 
tion, women used to go with the army to 
cook and sew and wash for the men, so Mrs. 
John Hayes went with her husband when he 
joined the ranks of General George Wash- 
ington. One hot sultry day there was a great 
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RY CONVINCING WERE THE PORTRAYALS OF 
INDIANS, 


POCAHONTAS AND SACAJAWEA 


battle, and Molly Hayes took it upon herself 
to carry drinking water to the men, and also 
to wet sponges for swabbing out cannon. 
She and her pitcher were in great demand, 
and, on every side, could be heard, ‘Molly, 
the pitcher!” Then “Molly Pitcher!’ ‘Mo!ly 
Pitcher!’ During this battle, John Hayes fell, 
wounded, beside his cannon, but Molly brave- 
ly took her husband's place and kept firing. 
Next day General Washington gave her the 
rank of sergeant. An unknown poet immor- 
talized Molly in the following verse: 


“Molly Pitcher she stood by her gun, 
“And rammed the charges home, sir; 
“And thus on Monmouth’'s bloody field 
"A sergeant did become, sir!” 


And so you have before you another brave 
woman—Mrs. John Hayes, known to every- 
one as Molly Pitcher. 

Sacajawea, the bird woman, guide of the 
Lewis and Clark exploring party, is known to 
all of us. We think of her as a guide and 
trail blazer, but she was a mother and home- 
maker and interpreter to the Indians, as well. 
Had she been given a badge for each of her 
skills, she would have had her sleeve ap- 
pliqued with them. On the long trek through 
the wilderness, when food was scarce, she 
boiled and roasted roots and wild onions, 
showed the men how to get grease from elk 
bones to use for butter, and knew every edible 
seed and berry in the wilderness. Sacajawea 
did not need a compass. She used the sun 
and the stars to steer by. The journey was 
full of dangers and hardships, but she led 
the Lewis and Clark expedition safely to their 
goal, the Pacific Ocean. Girl Scouts like to 
think of her as the first Girl Scout, and are 
proud of her loyalty, courage, resourceful- 
ness, and service for posterity. 

You have often heard about the next Fa- 
mous Woman—Dolly Madison, wife of the 
fourth President of the United States. Charm- 
ing, delightful, beloved by everyone, the Mis- 
tress of the White House was indeed an -un- 
usual person. Her husband was President dur- 
ing the War of 1812, and, one afternoon, two 
messengers brought word to “Fly, fly! The 
house will be burned over your heads.” 
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“POCAHONTAS” AND “‘SACAJAWEA” STANDING 
CENTER, “JULIETTE LOW” SEATED LEFT, 
WITH THE SCOUTS WHO PRESENTED THEM 


Quickly Dolly filled a wagon with White 
House silver and important papers. Just as 
she was being lifted into the wagon, she 
thought of General Washington's portrait, 
the famous one by Gilbert Stuart. It was 
screwed into the wall, but Dolly commanded 
the men to break the frame with an axe and 
thus the picture was saved. “Oh,” cried 
Dolly, “one more thing—the Declaration of 
Independence! It must be saved!’ And so it 
was—by Dolly Madison, wife of the fourth 
President of the United States. 

Sometimes people can inspire others to do 
great deeds through words. Julia Ward Howe 
wanted to do something for her country, and 
was at a loss to know what. One day, during 
the Civil War, while she was watching the 
soldiers march, she caught snatches of the 
song John Brown's Body. The friend who 
accompanied her praised the splendid march- 
ing beat of the tune, and asked Mrs. Howe 
why she did not write some words worthy of 
such stirring music. Mrs. Howe answered 
simply that she liked to write poetry. Late 
that night the tune swirled in her head and 
words came to her line by line, those glori- 
ous words 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord, 
“He is trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
“He hath loosed the fateful lightning 
of his terrible swift sword, 
“His truth is marching on.” 


These words made Julia Ward Howe fa- 
mous. They have inspired and encouraged 
thousands of people. 

The next person in these pictures of Fa- 
mous American Women was Clara Barton, 
the mother of the Red Cross, who got her 
first nurse’s training caring for her brother, 
David, who was ill for two years as the result 
of a fall. Clara was a lively little girl; she 
could ride a horse without a saddle, drive 
nails straight, and tie knots that would hold. 
She was happy, she said, when she was doing 
things. Her capable hands, her great heart, 
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and her desire to serve, sent her to care fer 
the sick and wounded during the war be- 
tween the States. When the war was over, 
she went to Europe to rest. There she heard 
about the International Red Cross Society, 
organized to help the suffering. Then and 
there she dedicated herself to the founding of 
such a humanitarian group in her own coun- 
try. So Clara Barton became the first presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross, a society that 
has given relief to millions, and stands ready 
always to help those who are in distress. 
Last in this catalog of Famous American 
Women was Juliette Gordon Low, the 
founder of Girl Scouting in the United States. 
Ever since that day in Savannah when, at 
the age of fifteen, she had started a club 
called “Helpful Hands,” Juliette Gordon— 
or “Daisy,” as her friends called her—had 
nursed the hope of an organization for girls 
which would give its members a chance to 
learn, be useful, and have fun in the doing. 
So, long after, in the year 1912, Mrs. Low 
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came home from a visit abroad, with an Eng- 
lish Boy Scout Handbook tucked in her lug- 
gage. This text, with her imagination and 
enthusiasm added to it, and eight young girls 
on whom to try her ideas, was the beginning 
of Girl Scouting in this country. To-day the 
membership of the Girl Scouts in these 
United States is over a half million, and our 
sister organization, Girl Guiding, exists in 
thirty-odd lands. Thus Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides reach hands around the world. 


FTER a speech about these great wom- 
en, the reader, or Mistress of the Pag- 
eant, stepped before the closed curtain and 
gave a short talk, reminding the audience of 
the fact that history boasts many women 
whose courage, loyalty, resourcefulness, and 
vision have lived, down the years, in word 
and deed. 
“They are indeed Famous American Wom- 
en,” she added. “As a tribute to their great- 
ness, let us once again repeat our Girl Scout 


OLD LADY WINTER 


be seen by the audience. We could be the 
monster.” 

“How?” demanded a dozen voices. 

“Ever hear of the wooden horse of Troy? 
That's how. We'd be inside him. His feet 
would be our skates, and we'd see through 
holes in the side. Wait till you see what I 
mean.” She snatched a sheet of paper from 
a pad which lay on the bench, took a pencil 
from her pocket, and began to sketch. “Here's 
what I mean,” she said when she had fin- 
ished. 

Each girl, as she took the picture, burst 
into laughter. For the monster Janey had 
drawn was like no monster ever seen in life 
or fable. It had three heads, each with large 
soulful eyes, waving antennae, a_ blissful 
smile, and a long nose. It’s scaly body was 
long, and it ended in two forked tails curling 
up over its back. It was nothing if not su- 
pernatural. 

This is marvelous,’ 
“But can we do it?” 

“Of course we can, children,” said Janey, 
peering over her glasses. 

Work began immediately on the monster— 
christened ‘George’ by the troop at the be- 
ginning of his construction. George's frame 
was of light wood and wire, for “he must 
be good and wiggly,” as Janey said. His 
skin was of heavy brown paper, painted over. 
"So be careful not to fall,” cautioned Janey, 
“or George will split his sides." The heads 
were difficult. It had been decided that each 
head should be large enough to have a skater 
inside it. 

“We'll fix it so it looks as though George 
were going along the ice with all three noses 
snifing at the ground,” Janey said. “And 
the people in the heads mustn't pull, or 
they'll come away from the neck and poor 
George will be decapitated.” 

After many attempts to get the heads 
right, they were finally made square instead 
of round. The girls began trials with 
George on the mill-pond outside of West 
Haven. Janey had devised a way to make 
him come apart in sections—wire hooks were 
the secret—and, thus separated, George could 
be carried to the pond and back shrouded in 
sheets to prevent “spies” from discovering 
his identity. 

“I'm certain there will be nothing in the 
carnival to equal George,” chuckled Mrs. 


gasped Mary Fentriss, 


Carruthers, as they came back from one of 
the trials. “Honestly, I almost had hysterics 
this afternoon. He's the funniest thing I’ve 
ever seen. Tess, be more careful with the 
head, can you? You came away from the 
neck every time to-day.” 

“It's hard not to pull away,” the girl said. 
“If only George was held together more se- 
curely!” 

“Why not have the heads all come away 
from the body just as the parade ends?” sug- 
gested Janey. “It's when we stop that we 
have head trouble, and it would give an even 
funnier effect if George suddenly parted with 
his heads.” 

“Right you are!” her leader agreed. 

“Janey’s just got to be queen of the carni- 
val,” said Mac. “Don’t you think so, Mrs. 
Carruthers? She thought it up, and made up 
George, and did all those wonderful posters 
we have around in the stores.” 

“Well, I should say she stands a good 
chance of winning the title through the 
race,” Mrs. Carruthers said. 

“Oh, but I'm not entering the race,” Janey 
put in quickly. “I decided it wouldn't be 
fair, in case I should win—which I probably 
wouldn't. For, you see, I've had most of 
the fun so far. It Aas been fun and you 
know I'm no modest violet. I wouldn't toil 
away if I didn’t like it.” 

“But, Janey, you ought to enter. You're 
way the best speed skater of any of us,” 
Candy urged. 

“Yes, but the race isn't a question of hon- 
or or anything. It doesn’t matter who wins, 
and I don’t think it's fair it should be me.” 

“I think it would be entirely fair,” said 
Mrs. Carruthers, ‘‘and I'm sure your troop will 
be disappointed, Janey, if you don’t at least 
try for the title. What about it, girls?” 

“We'll send her into exile if she doesn’t 
enter.” 

“Okay,” Janey shrugged. 
to win, anyhow.” 

“Well, don’t throw the race away,” Mac 
cautioned. 

“I won't. But, truly, kids, I don’t care 
so much about the race or being queen. It’s 
George I’m rooting for. He's my darling 
and he has to win.” 

Janey’s feelings were, in fact, so strongly 
engaged for George, that she could not re- 
press a hint about him to Tad. “We'll show 


“I don’t expect 
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Promise, which reminds us that we, too, must 
do our part.” 

Here all the Girl Scouts arose and repeated 
their Promise. Then the music for the pro- 
cessional started, and the members of Nam- 
peyo troop, headed by the Famous American 
Women, walked out of the hall, singing until 
they faded from sight. 

Surely every girl and boy in the audience 
was reminded that they, too, had a contribu- 
tion to make to society—that courage, loyalty, 
resourcefulness, and vision are desires of the 
heart, but are visible only when we put these 
desires into thought, word, and deed. 


“Oh, into the distance, smalling, dimming, 
“Think of that endless row of women, 
“Laughing and sighing and lovely—and, ob, 
"You to be next in that long rou!” 


And so ended the pageant of Famous Amer- 
ican Women given by the Girl Scout troops 
of the United States Indian School at Santa 
Fé, New Mexico. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 





you who's superior, when it comes to ice 
floats,’ she gloated. 
; “That's right,” he agreed. ‘You'll be the 
first to admit it, too, Red, when you see 
what we're coming out with. You'll come 
begging forgiveness on your knees for even 
speaking of males and females in the same 
breath.”’ 

“I suppose you think your float will bow] 
us clean over.” 

“Definitely. Your gasps of awe, amaze- 
ment, and envy will be heard in Baltimore.” 

“If we gasp, we'll gasp with pity. My 
poor friend, allow me to extend condolences 
now. I'll be weeping too hard at the carni- 
val,” 

“But not from pity,” said Tad. 


A sky as blue as the eyes of a china doll, 
a wind that was cold enough to keep the 
top of Garden Lake from turning to slush, 
a sun warm enough to keep the spectators 
from freezing, greeted West Haven on the 
day of the carnival—to the astonishment of 
Janey who had met the other Girl Scouts 
at Yes-We-Can House. 

“Because,” she said, ‘“‘whenever you plan 
anything for ages ahead, it’s sure to rain, 
snow, melt, or do something horrible. This 
is too good to be true. And will you look 
at the crowd!" She gestured toward the 
window. 

The banks of the lake were thick with peo- 
ple. No admission had been charged, since 
the carnival was primarily for the entertain- 
ment of participators and spectators alike, 
but mimeographed programs were sold. The 
judges’ stand—which was nothing less than 
the lake’s island—was crammed with guests 
of honor, Scout officials, the mayor, the trus- 
tees, the town supervisor, church and school 
heads. These personages had been drawn to 
their vantage point on sleds, to their vast 
delight. A small stand erected by the Girl 
Scouts was vending homemade candy—in- 
cluding some of Candy's justly famous fudge 
—and was doing a booming business. At 
one end of the lake, the floats were already 
assembling for the parade. The combined 
Scout bands were tuning up. 

“How are we ever going to get down there 
with George?” asked Mary Fentriss. 

“Carry him just the way we always have 
before,” said Mrs. Carruthers. 
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“Of course,” said Janey. “It ought to 
be—" Suddenly she broke off, her voice 
troubled. “Look, what are those boys do- 
ing down there?” 

The girls dashed to the window and fol- 
lowed her pointing finger. Down on the 
ice, where the floats were getting in order, 
a strange—a very strange—animal was form- 
ing. At first it seemed to be only a collec- 
tion of vermilion blocks, then it grew grad- 
ually into—into a long squirming worm. 

“It’s like George!’ whispered Mac, hor- 
ified, 

“That boy!’ muttered Janey. ‘Mac, it’s 
[ad's doing. I can see that. Only he would 
have thought of anything like that, but he 
can’t have copied us. Nobody knew about 
George. Oh, don’t tell me that wretched 
boy’s mind runs in the same river with mine! 
Well, don’t worry. Ours is better. You can 


tell that. But what I shall have to say 
to Tad later!” She ground her teeth threat- 
eningly. 


At her suggestion a last minute change was 
made in the line of procession. Troop Five's 
float was to come last. “To cap Tad’s beast,”’ 
Janey explained. 

As she was directing the assembling of 
George on the lake, a section of the vermil- 
ion worm broke away and came gliding 
toward her. 

“Hey, Janey!” came a voice from within, 
and a bright eye peered at her through a hole 
in the side. “Listen! Honestly I had no idea 
you'd thought of the same thing I did for a 
float, until I saw you getting it together here.”’ 

“Don't be an egg,” Janey said. “Of 
course, you didn’t. Whatever you are, Tad, 
you aren't a plagiarizer. You might as well 
suspect me of copying.” 

“I thought sure you'd be mad.” 

“Of course I’m not mad.” 

“Good sport.” 

The segment moved off and re-attached it- 
self to the worm. 

In a blare of trumpets, the parade got un- 
der way. Slowly the floats moved along the 
outer rim of the lake, circled it once, and 
finally wound toward the center to pass the 
udges on the island. As each float started, 
a Boy Scout leader announced its name and 
the troop sponsoring it, over an amplifying 
system set up by the West Haven Men's 
Club for the occasion. 

"The Snow Sprites—Troop Six, Girl 
Scouts. Eskimo Village—Troop Three, Boy 
Scouts!” shouted the loud speaker. 

There was Byrd at the South Pole; a snow 
man; Hans Brinker and his sister, Gretel; a 
team of ridiculous dogs whose back legs ap- 
parently did not know what the front legs 
were doing, drawing a gray-bearded doctor 
who carried an enormous test tube marked, 
"Serum—Rush.” There were pretty floats, 
comic floats, elaborate floats, simple floats, 
and at last— 

“Prehistoric Ice Worm—Troop Four, Boy 
Scouts!” 

The long vermilion worm, striped with 
black, slithered over the ice. Its blue fins 
wavered in the breeze and from its small head, 
with popping black eyes, flowed a three-foot 
blue beard. As it came past the banks, it 
wriggled, humped, and from time to time 
emitted a hollow groan. The expression on 
its face was fearful to see. It appeared to 
be entirely tame, however, for it obeyed every 
crack of the whip of the trainer who skated 
alongside—a very small trainer in a tail coat 
whose ends trailed out behind him. A iong 
ripple of laughter passed over the crowd as 
the Ice Worm proceeded, with infinite wig- 
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glings and groans, to circle around the lake. 

“Supernatural Ice Monster—Troop Five, 
Girl Scouts!” 

And now at last George made his appear- 
ance. Over the lake’s glassy surface he 
moved, his scaly, pea-green body controlled 
by the expert skaters within, rippling like an 
eel. His three large heads, each seeming to 
be imbued with a life of its own, wore hap- 
pily inane grins, and his three red noses were 
pressed to the ice, as though picking up a 
scent. The antennae waggled in the wind, 
the forked tails wagged jauntily. 

“Oh, my aunt's hat!” gasped the mayor. 
“I haven't seen anything like this since the 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans. Will you look 
at that Ice Worm—and listen to it!” 

“But I wish you'd watch the Ice Mon- 
ster,” cried the rector of St. Thomas's 
Church, slapping his knee. ‘Now there's a 
creature for you! Catch the expression of 
those faces! I call that clever.” 

The parade came to an end where it had 
started and, at that moment, the three heads 
of George parted from his body and went 
moving off in different directions. A final 
burst of laughter greeted this voluntary be- 
heading. 

“Now we shall see what we shall see,” 
Janey whispered to Mac and Candy after an 
interval, as the announcer came again to his 
microphone. 

"Silence, please! Ladies and gentlemen, 
the judges have reached a decision after long 
and serious contemplation. Although they 
found it very hard to choose the winners of 
this event, they have reached the conclusion 
that the Prehistoric Ice Worm is the best of 
the boys’ floats and the Ice Monster the best 
of the girls’. As for the best of all floats, the 
judges believe that the Ice Worm—” 

Janey sighed. 

"and the Ice Monster must tie for this 
honor. It is impossible to decide between 
the two,” 
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“Well,” said Janey, “it’s not victory for us, 
but it certainly isn’t victory for the boys, 
either. Hurry up, kids, Darcy's about to give 
her exhibition. At least they haven't any- 
one to touch her.” 

Already excited by the parade, the crowd's 
uproar grew as Darcy, in red velvet skirt and 
white bodice, twirled and pirouetted on the 
ice; as two of the Boy Scouts, dressed as a 
man and a girl, did a comical tango on 
skates; and it reached its peak as the con- 
testants gathered for the skating races. 

“Naturally, if Tad wins this,” confessed 
Janey, “I'll Save to throw my race. Can you 
see me as queen to his king?” 

It was not Tad, however, who came in 
first, but another boy, Bob Kerr, whose 
gleaming skates brought him in, the winner, 
across the finish line. 

"Now it’s safe for you to give your all,” 
Candy laughed. 

“You don’t feel guilty still about going in 
for the race, do you?" asked Mac. 

“No,” said Janey honestly. She couldn't 
admit it, but—well, there was an excitement 
in her as she waited at the starting line. She 
had said again and again that to be crowned 
queen of the carnival would mean nothing to 
her, but now—now she had to confess that, 
all along, there had been the hope inside that 
she might win the title. 


HE starting gun sounded. She struck for- 

ward, her skates cutting faster and faster in 
the ice, becoming mere glints of silver, 
streaking beneath her. Her yellow scarf 
streamed straight out behind. Ahead of her 
were only Mary Fentriss and Darcy Hunter. 
She bent her wiry body, her legs moved more 
swiftly. She passed Mary. Mac and Candy, 
who were not fast enough to enter the race, 
shouted encouragement from the bank. 

Janey was drawing closer to Darcy. She 
was even with her. She was passing, with 
the finish line in sight. 


WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO 


and he was concentrating on his next step. 
He was beginning work on Pinocchio. 

He had many reasons for choosing Pinoc- 
chio for his next full-length picture. In the 
first place, like Snow White, the story was a 
classic in children’s literature and well known 
all over the world. Italian children had 
heard the legend of Pinocchio for many cen- 
turies, and it was often acted out in puppet 
shows, even before Carlo Lorenzini put the 
adventures into a book in 1900, 

In the second place, although a story of a 
puppet and his fantastic adventures with a 
wily fox, a murderous whale, and a coach- 
man who turned little boys into donkeys, 
would be hard to film in an ordinary movie 
—in fact, next to impossible!—it was a per- 
fect story for animation purposes. Further- 
more, many of the studio workers were en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of a Pénoc- 
chio picture, and Walt Disney was smart 
enough to know that his men would do their 
best with a story they all enjoyed and loved. 

The story itself is familiar in its simple 
fantasy: old Geppetto in his workshop, pin- 
ing for a son and carving out the puppet 
Pinocchio; the Blue Fairy, bringing Pinoc- 
chio to life and appointing Jiminy Cricket as 
his Conscience; her warning that Pinocchio 
must prove his worth before he can become 
a real boy; Pinocchio’s adventures as he tries 
to overcome temptations to be naughty—his 


yielding to the flattery of the Fox and the Cat 
to join Stromboli’s Marionette Show, his trip 
to Pleasure Island and his narrow escape 
from turning into a donkey; Pinocchio's 
search for Geppetto, ending in the stomach 
of a whale; their escape through Pinocchio’s 
cleverness and bravery; and Pinocchio’s final 
reward from the Blue Fairy of being made a 
real, flesh-and-blood boy. 

No lover of the original Pinocchio could be 
disappointed with the Disney version of the 
book, Pinocchio is just what you would want 
him to be, chubby and blue-eyed—saucy and 
mischievous at times, to be sure, but full of 
boyish charm at all times. 

Geppetto is gray-haired and stoop-shoul- 
dered, with a kindly twinkle in his eyes as he 
peers over his glasses. He is adored by his 
coquettish goldfish, Cleo, and his black-and- 
white kitten, Figaro. 

Jiminy Cricket will surprise everyone, as 
he steals scene after scene in Pinocchio. He 
is a short, plump little insect, dapper and 
jolly, and very wise. You'll love him! 

The Fox, J. Worthington (‘‘Call me Hon- 
est John!) Foulfellow, is as slick and 
smooth-tongued as any small-time swindler, 
and his sleepy-eyed pal, Giddy the Cat, is 
correspondingly stupid. Although you hate 
them for taking advantage of poor little 
Pinocchio, you can’t help laughing at them. 

The rest of the “villains,” however, are no 
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And then it happened. The point of her 
skate met an imbedded rock, sparks flew, 
and so did Janey. No sooner had she hit the 
ice than she was on her feet again, leaping 
forward to make up her lead; and no sooner 
was her foot taking her weight, than it 
wobbled and she was down again once more. 
She must have snapped a lace when she fell. 

Yes, that was it. Feverishly she tied the 
ends of the lace together, drew the laces tight 
through the eyelets, but by the time she was 
up again, the last of the skaters had passed 
her. Mac and Candy were all but weeping 
on one another's shoulders as she came in— 
an inglorious last. 

“Of all the mean accidents!’ stormed Mac. 

“Oh, well,” said Janey, shrugging al- 
though she couldn’t help a heavy feeling of 
disappointment, “Darcy will make a better 
queen than I. Who ever heard of a queen 
with red hair?” 

“Queen Elizabeth,” said Candy, “and I 
guess she was about the most famous queen 
of them all. Oh, say, Janey—what on earth 
is Tad Tyler doing at the mike?” 

Janey turned her head and saw a tall boy 
in a khaki uniform before the microphone. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” came Tad’s voice 
across the lake, “in just a few minutes you 
will witness the crowning of Robert Kerr and 
Miss Darcy Hunter as king and queen of the 
Scouts’ Winter Carnival. But before the cere- 
mony takes place, I would like to announce 
that another notable u ill be crou ned at the 
same time. I mean ‘Old Lady Winter’ her- 
self, who will be taken for a ride around the 
lake by none other than the Prehistoric Ice 
Worm, at the same time the king and queen 
are drawn in their chariot. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the Boy Scouts of 
West Haven take pleasure in bestowing this 
honor on the girl who is really responsible for 
the carnival—I mean Miss Janey Lewis.” 

“Hold me up,” Janey murmured. “I 
swoon. It’s still the age of chivalry.” 
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laughing matter. No villain could be more 
villainous than the black-hearted Stromboli, 
as cruel a puppet-master as it could be your 
ill fortune to meet, or the red-coated Coach- 
man who can smile so guilelessly when wel- 
coming little boys to Pleasure Island, and 
laugh so ruthlessly when their greed turns 
them into donkeys. As for Monstro, the 
hulking, sinister terror of the deep, nothing 
can be said in mere words to give you an ade- 
quate picture of Disney's version of the 
whale. You'll just have to see the picture! 

As you sit in the theater, holding your 
breath over Pinocchio’s adventures, all the 
characters will seem so vividly real that you 
will never stop to remember that they are 
only painted characters on celluloid, photo- 
graphed over painted backgrounds. 

After you come from the theater, however, 
your curiosity will break the spell and you 
will begin to wonder and want to know more 
about the men behind such a masterpiece. Do 
you want to satisfy that curiosity now? All 
right, set your mind-clock back about a year, 
and we'll snoop around the Walt Disney 
Studio to see how Pinocchio is coming along. 

Driving along Hyperion Street in Holly- 
wood, we almost pass by the Studio before 
we notice a sign atop one of the buildings: 
WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS. There is 
only one entrance besides the truck gates on 
this side, so we walk in and find ourselves in 
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a small waiting room. We busy ourselves 
peering into a show case full of Disney 
toys while we wait for someone to take us 
around. Mickey Mouse games, dishes, books. 
Rag dolls of Snow White and each of the 
seven dwarfs, We are admiring the Pinoc- 
chio doll, with his red pants, his saucy blue 
bow, and his red-feathered yellow hat, when 
a young man appears to show us around. 

“Is this your regular job?’” we ask, as we 
start down the hall. 

“Well,” he answers genially, pointing out 
Walt Disney's office as we pass, “I'm what 
is known around here as a ‘traffic boy’! If a 
man from the story department called the li- 
brary and wanted a book of jokes and gags 
for reference, one of us would be sent up 
with it. If the music director wanted to refer 
to the works of a certain composer, he'd send 
a traffic boy to the music library to get it. If 
an animator was drawing an organ, or an 
old-fashioned carriage, or a lemon tree—no 
matter what—he could get a traffic boy to 
find a picture of one cataloged in the reference 
library for him. We know our way around 
the Studio so well that we usually are as- 
signed as guides when there are visitors to be 
shown around.” 

“Does being around the Studio make you 
want to draw, too?” 

“Most of us are would-be artists,” he 
smiles. “We learn the business, as office- 
boys do in the business world, from the 
ground up. We go to sketch classes nights— 
everyone in the Studio from the janitor to 
the head animator is entitled to attend free— 
and we learn all we can until there are open- 
ings for us.” 





SOON we pass an open door. Inside are 

several men at a long table, shaping and 
reshaping lumps of clay. “Those are men in 
the model department,” our guide tells us, 
seeing our puzzled glances. ‘They are work- 
ing out the shapes of some of the Pinocchio 
characters. When these are finished, they 
make little plaster copies from them, and the 
color men work out the color schemes on 
them. Then the animators can use them to 
help with their drawings.” 

“What are animators?” 

Our guide opens a door across the hall. 
We see rows of young men bent over draw- 
ing desks, sketching dozens and dozens of 
Pinocchios. ‘“Those are animators,” he tells 
us. “They are the men who ‘animate’ the 
characters by drawing each picture so that it 
shows a little more movement than the one 
before. Have you ever seen a ‘flip book’ ?” 
he asks, noticing the blank look on our faces. 

“Oh, yes—the kind where you flip the 
pages and watch a man raise his hand, or 
something ?” 

“That's it!’ he says. “This is the same 
principle. If they want to show Pinocchio 
raising his hand, they just make a series of 
drawings starting with Pinocchio with his 
hand at his side and ending with his hand 
fully raised. Instead of flipping them by 
hand past your eyes—so fast they seem to 
move—they are photographed in order and 
put on a moving picture film. It takes an av- 
erage of eighty pictures to show just the 
simple movement of a raised hand.” 

We peek over the shoulder of the nearest 
Pinocchio animator. “But he is just making 
sketches,” we whisper. “Where are the col- 
ors and the backgrounds?” 

“One at a time,” he laughs. “We'll have 
to go on to some other departments to ex- 
plain that.” 

Down another cor- (Continued on page 37) 
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10 :30-11:00 
CBS 


1:00-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


1:30-2:00 
NBC-Red 


2 :00-2 :30 
NBC-Blue 


2:30-3:60 
CBS 
3 :00-5 :00 
CBS 


4:30-5:00 
NBC-Red 


4 :30-5 :00 
CBS 


4:30-4:45 
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7 :45-8 :00 
NBC-Blue 
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4:30-4:45 
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6:00-6:15 
NBC-Red 
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National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, A. M. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are 
given opportunity on this program di- 
rected by Nila Mack, director of chil- 
dren's programs at CBS. 


Music and American Y outh—Concerts 
from America’s schools by boys’ and 
girls’ vocal and instrumental groups. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


Vernon Crane’s Story Book — Fairy 


tales are dramatized for people from 
three to one-hundred-and-three years 
old. 


Pilgrimage of Poetry — Ted Malone 
takes his listeners on his pilgrimage to 
the poetry shrines of America as he 
ek moe. directly from the homes of 
beloved American Poets: Jan. 7—New 
York, N.Y.—Sara Teasdale ; pS ne 14 
— Boston, Mass. — Oliver Wendell 
Hoimes ; Jan. 21—-Cambridge, Mass.- 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; Jan. 28 
— Cambridge, Mass. — James Russell 
Lowell. 


On Your Job—Dramatizations of the 
opportunities and problems young men 
and women find in preparing for, find- 
ing and keeping jobs: on. 7, ‘There's 
No Future In It’’; Jan. 14, “Our Daily 
Bread’’; Jan. 21, ‘Nobody Wants to 
Train Them’’; Jan. 28, ‘I'm Proud to 
be a Servant.’” 


Democracy in Action—The stories of 
the various services of your government 
are dramatized. 


Great Plays — Radio adaptations of 
famous plays from those of early Greek 
times to those now appearing on Broad- 
way: Jan. 7, The Rivals, Sheridan; 
Jan. 14, William Tell, Schiller ; a 
21, Ruy Blas, Hugo; Jan. 28, Rip Van 
Winkle, Jefferson. 


So You Think You Know Music—A 
musical quiz program. 


New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra—John Barbirolli conducting. 


The World Is Yours—Facts about the 
world we live in are presented in dra- 
matic form from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution-: Jan. 7, Rise of the Railroad ; 
Jan. 14, Winter Weather ; Jan. 21, Har- 
nessing Electromagnetism; Jan. 28, 
Volcanoes. 


Pursuit of Happiness—A new program 
dedicated to the brighter side of the 
American scene. Distinguished guest 
artists, such as Paul Robson, present 
music and drama that tells the story 
of American life. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Adventures in Science—Prominent sci- 
entists are interviewed about current 
scientific news. 


Science on the March—Carroll Lane 
Fenton, noted physicist, tells some of 
the stories behind the scientific dis- 
coveries of modern times. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


Information Please — Celebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


Highways to Health — Medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Dr. Iago 
Galdston, Secretary. 


Metropolitan Opera Guild—A brief 
preview of the melodies and story of 
the opera to be broadcast on following 


10 :30-11 :00 
NBC-Blue 


4:30-4:45 
CBS 


9 :30-10 :00 
NBC-Blue 


10 :00-10 :30 
CBS 


10 :30-11:00 
CBS 


4:30-4:45 
CBS 


11:15-11:30 
MBS. 


12 :30-1:00 
CBS 


12 :30-1 :30 
NBC-Blue 


1:15-1:30 
NBC-Red 


1:30-5 :00 
(approx) 
NBC-Blue 
1:30-2:00 
CBS 


7:30-8:00 
NBC-Blue 


10 :00-11:30 
NBC-Blue 


10 :30-11 :00 
NBC-Red 


Saturday afternoon is go to enable 
opera study groups and individuals to 
enjoy their radio listening more. 


Adventures in Photography — A new 
program for America’s several million 
photographers. This series presents 
dramatizations of outstanding episodes 
in the history of photography, a weekly 
quiz, discussions of elementary and 
advanced problems in photography, 
and a nationwide picture contest. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


So You Want To Be—Successful per- 
sons in all walks of life—hotel man- 
agers, sports writers, firemen, police- 
men, foresters, social workers, etc. — 
are interviewed by girls and boys who 
want to follow in their footsteps. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air— 
Both—and all—sides of current national 
and international problems are discussed 
by well informed people on this pro- 
gram. 


The Columbia Workshop — Unusual 
radio dramas, oe the latest sound 
effects and radio technique. 


Americans at Work—Portrayals of the 
many varied jobs that make up Amer- 
ican industrial life, with the voices of 
workers brought directly from tunnels, 
laboratories, ranches, and workshops. 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Men Bebind the Stars — Dramatiza- 
tions of stories of Constellations by 
Hayden Planetarium: Jan. 5, Canis 
Major—Greater Dog; Jan. 12, Colum- 
ba—Dove ; Jan. 19, Canis Minor—Less- 
er Dog; Jan. 26, Crux — Southern 
Cross. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful World — Girls and 
boys take part in a nature quiz pro- 
gram conducted from Hayden Plane- 
tarium. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let's Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in coéperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, this pro- 
gram offers the latest and best farm and 
home information available to farm 
families and provides music and other 
entertainment. 


Calling All Stamp Collectors—News 
and information of interest to philate- 
lists, presented in coéperation with the 
National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 


Metropolitan Opera—(See preview ot 
program on Wednesday's listing). 


What Price America? — Dramatized 
stories of the way our nation’s re- 
sources are used and abused, and could 
be conserved. 


Art for Your Sake—Series of dramati- 
zations based on lives of world’s great- 
est painters. This series will trace the 
development of art from early to mod- 
ern times: Jan. 5, Michelangelo; Jan. 
12, Thomas Hart Benton ; jan. 19, Hol- 
bein ; Jan. 26, Grant Wood. 


NBC Sympbony Orchestra — Arturo 
Toscanini conducting. 


Arch Oboler’s Plays—This famous ra- 
dio playwright offers original produc- 
tions in which emotional conflict and 
not romance predominate; dramas of 
imagination and fantasy rather than 
thrillers are presented. 


Be sure to check the times by your local newspaper. The programs as pre-znted bere were as correct and accurate 
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TOWARD A BRAVE NEW EUROPE 


Unity for Europe—or downfall. Those 
words express the conviction of an increasing 
number of people. The belief is growing 
that Europe's future cannot be a copy of its 
past unless Europeans want to junk civiliza- 
tion and go back to living in caves. 

Up to now, that view has found its most 
vocal adherents in England. Some of Britain's 
best-known thinkers have been supporting it 
in the course of a vast public debate in news- 
papers, in magazines, on lecture plattorms. 
Prolific, stimulating H. G. Wells—there’s a 
sketch of him in this column—has been a 
frontline fighter in this battle of words. So 








have George Bernard Shaw and Julian Hux- 
ley. 

Shaw has come out for settling, around a 
conference table, the conflicts that range na- 
tion against nation. Wells has been denounc- 
ing both Hitlerism and “the system of na- 
tionalist individualism,” while Julian Huxley 
has been calling for a federated Western 
Europe. 

Many thoughtful people in England, in 
France, in the United States, have agreed 
with these views. Winning the war, they've 
held, is the Allies’ first job. But, in their 
opinion, an even bigger and more necessary 
job will be the rebuilding of Europe—the 
construction of a federated group of free na- 
tions to which Germany, minus the Hitler 
régime, would be admitted as an equal. 
France and England, it’s pointed out, took 
a step toward just such a union when they 
agreed to economic, as well as military, co- 
operation, 

Admittedly there are huge obstacles in the 
way of establishing a United States of Europe. 
Ever since Rome fell, Europe’s armies have 
been marching, countermarching, attacking, 
defending. Barriers of bitterness between 
nations have grown higher through combative 
centuries. 

Moreover, skeptics point out that the cur- 
rent plans for a federated Europe are dis- 
couragingly like those made for the League 
of Nations “during the World War. Opti- 
mists retort that Europe learned so much from 
the League's failure that, in trying to build 
anew, it might achieve success. In a federal 
union, they insist, lies its only way out. 
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IN STEP WITH THE 


By Latrobe Carroll 


ART ON ICE 


Skating—a very old sport—was popular 
long before Sonja Henie first put a steel blade 
on the ice. But there’s no doubt that the 
blonde, brown-eyed Norwegian girl has added 
luster and interest to the art she excels in. 
She has sometimes been called ‘‘a born skat- 
er.” The first time she heard that descrip- 
tion of herself, she laughed heartily. “I 
guess I was born healthy,” she said, “but 
I worked to be a skater. I worked, yes, like 
a horse.” 

Sonja was telling the truth. She was only 
eight years old when she began to study her 
graceful, difficult specialty. Eight years lat- 
er, when in training for a world’s champion- 
ship contest, she practiced seven hours a 
day. Even now she often practices and ex- 
ercises as much as six hours daily. Though, 
in the last three years, she has made herself 
the third most popular movie star—with only 
Shirley Temple and Clark Gable above her— 
and has earned about two million dollars, she 
still keeps to a fairly Spartan régime. Ac- 
cording to her friends, she has one very real 
worry—she’s afraid she may injure herself 
badly, or even kill herself, in going through 
complex evolutions which sometimes oblige 
her to race along on skates at thirty-five miles 
an hour. 

Though it’s unlikely that any one of us 
will some day be a second Sonja Henie, lots 
of us can find both fun and health in skating. 
Here are a few things to remember when you 
go in for it: 

Be sure your shoes are big enough. There 
is nothing more destructive to skating com- 
fort than cramped skating shoes. It’s a good 
plan to wear woolen socks over your stock- 
ings. If you feet get cold, you're probably 





lacing your shoes too tight. In plain straight- 
away skating, bringing the feet close togeth- 
er before each stroke will add grace to your 
style. When skating on outdoor lakes and 
rivers, be sure the ice is approximately four 
inches thick—that’s usually thick enough for 
safety—and go with a group, not alone. 
Lonely skating is sometimes dangerous skat- 
ing. Prepare for any emergency by having 
rescue equipment within reach—equipment 
your group knows how to use. 
Here’s wishing you icy happiness! 





THE GIRL, THE BOY, AND THE JOB 


As the new year begins, one of the na- 
tion’s most interesting philanthrophies will 
celebrate its Golden Jubilee. It’s name is 
Vocational Service for Juniors, Through 
fifty years of changing conditions its object 
has stayed the same: to help young people 
find jobs, and find themselves, in New York 
City. 

Though Vocational Service for Juniors, un- 
der that name, is only twenty years old, its 
nucleus dates back to 1890. In that year 
Mrs. E. C. Henderson, now president of the 
Board of Managers, founded the Alliance Em- 
ployment Bureau. This Bureau was, in its 
way, a social milestone—one of the first to 
approach the employment problem from the 
worker's point of view. 

This many-sided Service awards scholar- 





ships covering tuition, carfare, lunches. It 
runs an Employment and Training Informa- 
tion Service. It maintains a free Junior Con- 
sultation Service for young people between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, in which 
counselors talk over problems and give ad- 
vice both in deciding which type of job to 
hunt and in the actual hunting. In cases 
where jobs can’t be found, it keeps up morale 
by recreation and constructive plans for study. 
The Junior Consultation Service has been 
copied in cities from coast to coast. 

Vocational Service has been able to enlist 
hundreds of shrewd, sympathetic, enthusias- 
tic helpers. Typical of these is Mrs. Leo Arn- 
stein who, for twenty years, has stressed this 
point: We must try to get young men and 
women ready not just for their future work, 
but also for the bigger job of living. 

The employment experts of Vocational 
Service say there are more openings for girls 
than for boys, during depressions. (Often, 
girls will work for lower wages than boys 
will accept.) In good times the reverse is 
true. These experts warn job-hunting girls 
without sufficient funds or training against 
coming to New York. For a real chance, they 
say, such girls should have at least a high 
school education, should be able to count on 
a minimum of fifteen dollars a week for liv- 
ing expenses, and should come prepared to 
spend three months, at the very least, in stalk- 
ing the job. 
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TRAPPING SUNSHINE 


Here’s something for us to think about and 
for coal miners to worry over. On the State 
of New Mexico, alone, the good old sun 
pours down, in heat, one hundred times more 
energy, annually, than the whole United 
States now uses in its oil and coal consump- 
tion, plus its water power. 

Mindful of this, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is now hard at work on 
the problem of how to “trap” and store solar 
heat. The experiments are being carried on 
in New England. Professor Hoyt C. Hottel, 
who heads the project, has an interesting story 
to tell of a newly completed house labora- 
tory. A heat-gathering device has been set 
ip on the roof. This has been described as a 

box’”’ equipped with a metal sheet painted 
black, since black is heat absorbing. The 
heat passes into the box through glass. Water 
in pipes first absorbs the heat, then carries it 
into the cellar. There it can be stored for as 
long as six months. 

If New England can lay in even a little 
heat, what hope for sub-tropical climes! 


THAT REGAL RODENT 


Chinchilla is a beautiful fur—would you 
like a chinchilla coat? Well, unless it’s been 
sold recently, there’s said to be one for sale 
in Inglewood, California, for seventeen thou- 
sand dollars! 

A pair of live chinchillas, looking like 
pearl-gray, sweet-faced rabbits, would be 
cheaper. They'd cost thirty-two hundred. 

It does sound fabulous, doesn’t it? But, 
you see, the poor chinchillas in their rocky 
homes on the eastern slopes of the Andes in 
Peru and Chile were hunted to the point of 
virtual extinction because their fur was so 
becoming. They went higher on the moun- 
tain sides, but were still pursued. Their chief 
defense was darkness. They hid among the 
rocks in the daytime and emerged to feed only 
at night. This wasn't because they were 
unusually smart, but because their coats were 
so warm that, even at an altitude of twelve 
thousand feet, they couldn’t stand the sun's 
heat. 

An American, the late M. E. Chapman, is 
now spoken of as the chinchillas’ preserver. 
His work—he was an engineer—took him to 
South America, but his hobby was zoology. 
One day he got a thrill. An Indian had 
brought him an old oil can. He looked into 





the can and there, hunched up, sat a live 
chinchilla. An idea came to him. He would 
get more chinchillas, transport them to Cali- 
fornia, and breed them. 

This sounded simple. It wasn’t. It took 
twenty-four Indians three years to bring him 
eight live chinchillas. Another three years 
were spent in getting the rodents accustomed, 
by easy stages, to lower altitudes. At last 
came the ocean passage; it was made with 
the help of electric fans and ice. To-day’s 
result: thirty-two small chinchilla farms in 
our Western States—and a ducky coat for you 
in the dim—very dim—future. 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


means the finest coaster brake 
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When you get that new bicycle, look on the brake arm for NEW 
DEPARTURE. Made by General Motors, it’s the strongest yet light- 
est brake available. Gives quicker, smoother stops. Cleaner, too. Dirt 
can’t get in, oil can’t leak out. Scientifically adjusted at the factory. 


GET THE BEST COASTER BRAKE—IT COSTS NO MORE 


NEW DEPARTURE 
Coatier Eniaeid. 


FOR FRONT AND REAR WHEELS— SINGLE SPEED OR 2- 
SPEED DRIVE. ALSO—“'SPEED CHANGERS” FOR OLD BIKES 











COPYRIGHT 
VIOLATIONS 


Several instances of copyright 
violation have been recently and 
vividly brought to our attention. 
May we caution you once more 
not to use any published mate- 
rial in magazines or books with- 
out first securing the permission 
of the publisher and author to 
do so. Even if you rewrite it 
for radio or other use, it still 
constitutes a violation, unless 
you have in writing the permis- 
sion to do so. We can’t stress 
this too much, nor the use of 
copyrighted music without the 
necessary clearance. Failure to 
observe the stringent copyright 
laws may result in considerable 
unpleasantness not only for the 
local group guilty of the mis- 
demeanor, but for the national 
organization. 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 














My hair always looks 
nicesinceI discovered 
VASSAR WAVERS! All the girls in 
my crowd are keen about them, too. 
They’re soft and flexible (all-rubber, no 
metal to hurt!) I can put them in at 
night and sleep comfortably while they 
are making my hair beautiful. See what 
they do for you! VASSARS are now 
extra easy on the allowance! Big value— 
6 for 10c (16 for 25c) at notion count- 


ers, or from W. J. 
Caley &Co.,Dept.A-1, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a BUY DIRECT 
SAVE MONEY 
FREE Samples Rug and Knitting ; Directions. Lowest 
Prices; Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarn. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony: Maine. 


CHEQUESSET The yy oe Camp 

on Wellfieet Bay, Cape Cod for Girls 

An eight weeks’ adventure for fifty lucky girls. 

Sailing — Riding —A Three- Day Cruise— Tennis. 

27th Season. Tuition $325. No “‘extras.’’ Address: 
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T THIS season of the year good resolu- 

tions are the order of the day. Books 
often inspire and aid these thoughts that lead 
to new and renewed activities. 
Hunter, the Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Messner), by Isabel Proudfit and illustrated 
by Hardie Gramatky, is the kind of book that 
stirs the imagination and kindles ambition, 
for here is the story of a frail boy who per- 
sisted in working cheerfully in spite of the 
handicap of ill health. He wrote: 


“What are you able to build with your blocks? 
“Castles and palaces, temples and docks. 

“Rain may keep raining, and others go roam, 
“But I can be happy and building at home.” 


He didn’t always do his “building” at 
home, but it is true that, though Stevenson 
was forced to live on an island in the South 
Seas to regain his lost health, he wrote about 
Edinburgh and the Scottish moors in David 
Balfour. Numerous anecdotes aid the author 
in presenting Stevenson as a lovable, hu- 
man figure. 

Mary Stuart: Young Queen of Scots 
(Dodd), by Mildred Criss, is about another 
famous Scot who lived bravely, though sur- 
rounded by danger and intrigue. The book 
begins with an account of little five-year-old 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, and how she was 
forced to leave Stirling Castle on a dark 
night to flee from the English soldiers who 
were sent by Henry the Eighth to take her 
prisoner in order that he might gain control 
of her kingdom, The dramatic telling closes 
with Mary, still in her young womanhood, 
taking ship for Scotland after the death of 
Francis, her husband. The author stresses the 
Queen's courage, and devotion to her people. 

Drina: England's Young Victoria (Cow- 
ard-McCann), by Marion W. Flexner, begins 
by telling about Drina when she was almost 
four years old, and closes with her betrothal 
to Albert. The life of the Queen is filled with 
little stories of great human interest. For ex- 
ample, there is the story which tells how Vic- 
toria felt when she began to get ready for her 
first ball. She had never danced in public 
before, or with boys. In fact she had scarcely 
spoken a dozen words to any young man. 

“Mechanically she pulled the sheer silk 
stockings over her flesh-colored cashmere 
hose—no well-bred young girl was allowed 
to wear silk stockings next to her skin, thus 
exposing her limbs! On went her black satin 
slippers, false pantalettes that tied above the 
knees, her white crépe slip and fluffy gauze 
party frock. She turned to examine herself 
in the mirror. . . . How could she hope to 
compete with this story-book queen?” (Dona 
Maria, Queen of Portugal). 

The amusing paragraphs which follow give 
another cue to the personality of the Queen: 
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““Oh, my dear,’ the old lady (Victoria’s 
Aunt Gloucester) panted, ‘I've just done the 
most nervous thing. I’m so embarrassed.’ 

“Embarrassed !’ Victoria threw her arms 
impetuously around her aunt's neck. ‘Dear 
Aunt Mary, you don’t know the meaning of 
the word. I have just proposed to Albert!’ ” 

Enchanting Jenny Lind (Dodd), by Laura 
Benét, seems almost like a fairy tale, for 
Jenny created her world of beautiful music 
through her own efforts. When she was not 
yet four, before she had been given a single 
music succeeded in playing a 
tune that she had heard a bugler play as he 
marched before the Swedish soldiers. Besides 
her enchanting voice, Jenny was a natural 
dancer and a capital small actress. She had 
the fiery temperament often ascribed to ar- 
tists, but throughout life she was a generous, 
understanding woman. In this volume, as 
with Victoria in the previous book, the au- 
thor leaves Jenny on the eve of her betrothal, 
which followed her concert tour in America 
under the arrangements made by Barnum. A 
group of famous names such as Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, and Hans Andersen are associ- 
ated with the beloved Jenny Lind. The au- 
thor is successful in her efforts to give read- 
ers an appreciation of the genius of this fa- 
mous woman. 


lesson, she 


OME of you may wish to know of books 

for study if you, too, like Jenny Lind, 
are interested in self development: Taking 
the Stage (Pitman) by Charlotte Crocker and 
others, is divided into three parts, namely: 
Technique of the Actor; Mono-theatre Ma- 
terials and Techniques; and Dialects. The 
book is for everyone. The technique aims to 
give the student the finest degree of self ex- 
pression. Principles and Practices of Speech 
Correction (Pitman), by James F. Bender 
and Victor M. Kleinfeld, which is the kind of 
book that is necessary if self expression is to 
be successfully accomplished, is also a book 
for study and drill. If your troop is working 
with dramatic play production, these two 
books might well be consulted. 

Courageous Lives, Stories of Nine Good 
Citizens (Coward-McCann), by Amabel W11- 


liams-Ellis, is an unusual biography because it 
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tells about the kind of people who are often 
left out of histories. In fact, the author says 
that there was not room in her The Story of 
English Life to include amusing details about 
how people live. For example, “how young 
Robert Owen had to have his hair curled and 
powdered before he could serve customers in 
his shop; how Sir Thomas More had a sort of 
zoo; how, as a little girl, Sarah Siddons 
walked in processions with a drum on her 
head; how young Christopher Wren designed 
beehives.” In the first chapter Mrs. Williams 
tells why she chose each one of the people 
who are included in the book—all persons, 
famous in their time, who are also important 
to you to-day. 

How They Blazed the Way (Dodd), by 
J. Walker McSpadden, is a collection of bi- 
ographical sketches of people who have ad- 
vanced civilization. The author believes that 
such people are not the Caesars, Napoleons, 
or dictators of to-day, but rather men who, 
through a discovery or invention, have made 
life more worth living. Hippocrates, Aris- 
totle, and Archimedes are still talked of, 
though they lived so long ago. Roger Bacon 
shone out like a light in the Dark Ages, and 
Gutenberg invented printing in the fifteenth 
century. Leonardo da Vinci, the painter; 
Galileo, the astronomer; and Isaac Newton, 
the scientist, are among the seventeen indi- 
viduals chosen. 

Heroes on Your Stamps (Knopf), by John 
Gregory, suggests a new way of becoming 
acquainted with famous personages. The au- 
thor is a boy of fourteen, who has included 
only the kind of information he thinks young 
people would want about the persons whose 
portraits appear on postage stamps. The 
names are chosen from all periods of Amer- 
ican history. Here, then, is a brief biograph- 
ical introduction that may lead your interests 
in many directions. 

You will like to know that Rosemary 
Lamkey, a fourteen-year-old First Class Girl 
Scout, has written and illustrated The Lonel) 
Dwarf (Holt). The fairy tale is simply told, 
with expressive colored pictures that suggest 
dreams, oceans, and fun. Grutchty, the hero, 
forgets all about himself when there is some- 
thing to do and someone to love. 

Helen Ferris, who is known to you as the 
former editor of your “Good Times With 
Books” page and as editor of the Junior Lit- 
erary Guild, has written a new story about a 
pet canary that belonged to her mother. The 
book is Dody and Cap-Tin Jinks (Double- 
day), illustrated by Grace Paull. You will 
love little seven-year-old Josephine who 
thought that canary birds came from _heart- 
shaped mountains (Hartz Mountains). If 
you could hear them, these canaries would be 
singing “Happy New Year!” to you. 
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WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO 


ridor we trail our guide, and into a large, sun- 
ny room. Here again are rows and rows of 
desks, but this time all the busy workers are 
girls. 

“This is the inking and painting depart- 
ment,” our guide explains. “Men are hired 
for most of the other art work, but girls get 
these jobs because they are better able to do 
the delicate tracing.” 

We watch the girls, most of them in 
smocks, tracing the animators’ sketches on 
transparent sheets of celluloid. Other girls, 
with key color charts before them, are paint- 
ing red pants and blue bows on stacks of 
Pinocchios. 

“Why are they painted on celluloid?” we 
ask, 

“For several reasons. In the first place, one 
background will do for many drawings of the 
moving characters, so they can be done sep- 
arately and the celluloids photographed over 
them. Then, too, the background can be 
made larger and set several feet behind the 
celluloids to give depth to the picture. It 
gives the illusion of characters working in a 
stage setting.” 

Soon we are back in the corridor, and, hear- 
ing a strange thumping noise and tracing it 
to the open door ahead of us, we find our- 
selves staring in with puzzled faces. A lanky, 
red-haired man is hopping around the room 
in the strangest attire imaginable outside of a 
masquerade ball. His feet, everyday shoes 
and all, are stuck inside an oversized pair of 
oxfords that might once have been white. An 
old plaid shirt is tucked in with his ordinary 
shirt, but the tails hang out behind. His 
flaming hair is topped by a battered old pearl- 
gray fedora hat. 

Just as we are inwardly questioning his 
sanity, one of the men at the drawing boards 
calls out, “Thanks, Jim! Think I got the 
action straight now.” 

“Jim” sheds his queer costume asid drapes 
himself over a chair by an empty drawing 
board. Several other men are busy at work 
at other tables. 

We peek over their shoulders and see they 
are all drawing chipper little Jiminy Crickets. 
Evidently the young man wasn’t so daft after 
all—he must have been posing as a live 
model for Pinocchio’s diminutive Conscience. 

As we leave the busy animators of Jiminy 
and stroll back into the hall, we hear yowls 
and hisses that make our hair curl. Just as 
we decide to look for cover, a yellow alley 
cat swoops out of an open door and down 
the hall, streaking past us like lightning. 

We tiptoe up and peer into the room. A 
half-grown black-and-white tom cat is stand- 
ing victoriously in the doorway, his arched 
back and ruffled fur now settling to a more 
natural position. A friendly young man with 
tousled hair and rolled-up sleeves sees us and 
motions us in. 

“Battle's over, you're safe!” he laughs. 
“Two of my models didn’t care much for 
each other, I guess.” 

“You must be one of the animators on 
Geppetto's cat, aren't you?” we ask, noticing 
the kitten drawings scattered across his desk. 

“Yes, I'm working on Figaro,” he tells us, 
pulling some drawings from under the pile. 
He turned out to be so cute they rewrote 
the script to give him more to do. Here's a 
picture of him wrinkling up his nose when 
Geppetto asks him how he likes the mouth 
he painted on Pinocchio. This is Figaro in 


his little bed, trying to keep awake while 
Geppetto talks on and on. This is Figaro 
with Cleo.” 

“Cleo? Oh—the goldfish!” 

“Yes, that's Cleo. She's quite a character, 
coy and very much the coquette. The boys 
over there are working on Cleo.” 

We stop another minute to watch the men 
bent over drawings of a long-lashed goldfish, 
while another man gazes soulfully into a 
bow] of water in which three shiny real gold- 
fish swim languidly about. 

The next room our guide shows us is 
empty of people, but quite full of objects— 
nearly all queer little hand-carved things. 
There are teapots made to resemble fat ele- 
phants, with the trunk for a spout and a 
turbaned rider for a lid. Other pitchers look 
like girls in poke bonnets. There are jugs 
like plump, open-mouthed frogs. 

We turn to stare at funny candle holders 
on a work bench, made in shapes of fishes 
and turtles and bugs. Ships are everywhere, 
little models and large ones, and some built 
inside bottles. 

“What are all these—these—?” In bewil- 
derment we wave our hands aimlessly. 

“These are some of the stage properties 
made up for Geppetto’s workshop.” 

“You mean they're to be photographed?” 

“No,” the young man explains, “they are 
just models for the background department 
to use in their drawings. Some of them will 
be made up for Walt Disney toys later on.” 

Soon we leave the fascinating workshop, 
and our guide takes us out of that building 
and up the steps into one even more rickety. 

“This is the sound department,” he tells us. 

At first it looks like a room in a local 
broadcasting station, with its sound-deaden- 
ing drapes and microphones—but no ordinary 
broadcasting studio could be so cluttered. 
There are so many musical instruments, 
tanks, boxes, bells, and all kinds of what ap- 
pears to us to be “junk” around, that we have 
to watch our steps. Near our feet we notice 
a cross of adhesive on the well-worn carpet, 
so we ask our guide what it is for. 

“That's a squeak,” he laughs. “In Snow 
White we tried out all kinds of gadgets to 
produce the right squeak made by Snow 
White when she tiptoed up some creaky 
stairs. Then one of the fellows found a nat- 
ural squeak in the board under here.” 

He taps his toe slowly on the cross. “It’s 
marked so there will always be a squeak 
handy. Now if you hear one in Pinocchio, 
you'll know where it came from!” 

We see a table full of toy instruments. 
“This looks like a toy department at Christ- 
mas.” 

“In some of Geppetto’s scenes he plays a 
toy music box,” he tells us. “It has a little 
hand-carved orchestra on top which goes 
through all the motions while the music plays. 
Those toys are some of the instruments the 
sound men collected while trying to repro- 
duce the music of the little box. They 
couldn’t use heavy-toned ordinary instru- 
ments, so they combed the Hollywood stores, 
looking for toy instruments with a true pitch. 
The ones they used for the recording, I be- 
lieve, were this little trombone, one of these 
clarinets here, that xylophone on the other 
table, and those tiny bells in front of you. 
All toys, but they’re true toned.” 

At one end of the room is a huge cup- 
board, made up of endless drawers. ‘Those 
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are some of our cataloged sound effects,” our 
guide explains, as we go over to investigate. 

We read some of the iabels. “Light Chains,” 
says one. “Heavy Chains,” “Sleigh Bells,” 
“Cow Bells,” “Dinner Bells,” “Train Bells,” 
are marked on others. One marked “Fire” is 
open, and we see rolls of cellophane inside, 
with several crumpled pieces which had prob- 
ably been used already to produce the rustling, 
crackling sound of fire. 

Just as we swing around to say something, 
we bump againsz a big tank of water. 

“What's this for?” 

“Our water sound effects are made there,” 
he says. “Everything from the splashing the 
dwarfs made when they gave Grumpy a bath 
in Snow White, to the terrific sounds of the 
whale lashing up the ocean in his chase of 
Pinocchio and Geppetto on the raft.” 

“It ought to be exciting.” 

“Exciting!” exclaims the guide, “That's a 
mild word for this picture. Do you remember 
the sound of the hurricane in the picture, 
The Hurricane? The earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco? Those sound effects were pianissimo 
compared to the sound of the whale tearing 
through the ocean after poor Pinocchio. It 
will blast you from your seats!” 

“We can’t wait!” we laugh as we leave 
the building and file down the steps. 

Back in the main building again, our 
“traffic boy” pauses before a door. “I think 
Walt Disney’s working in this sweatbox,” he 
says. ‘We might take a peek inside.” Then, 
seeing our blank faces, “Oh, sorry—I forgot 
you wouldn't understand our Studio slang. A 
sweatbox is a small projection room, where 
pictures or parts of pictures may be run off 
for criticism.” He opens the door. 

We would have recognized Walt Disney 
from the pictures we had seen of him, even 
if our guide hadn't pointed him out. He is 
just as trim and young-looking as we had ex- 
pected. He wears an old sweater and a 
slouch hat, and straddles a chair as he goes 
over film tests of Pinocchio with his color 
men. 

As we watch, they run a shot of the little 
puppet, with a pinkish skin shading. Then 
one with a ruddier complexion. Then one a 
bit lighter. Finally one with a shading of 
tan. Then all are run again. 

Although all the complexions appear quite 
similar to us, Walt Disney scrutinizes each 
one as carefully as though the success of his 
production depended on it. “No, I believe I 
like that first one better—but those highlights 
were best on his hair in the third. That third 
one has a nice shadow edge, too. Let's go 
back over those underwater tests of Pinocchio 
again.” 


That is one reason for Walt Disney's suc- 
cess, we decide, as we thank our amiable 
guide at the front door for his courtesy. 
Every detail in the making of a picture is so 
carefully worked out and so painstakingly 
followed, that to an average audience such a 
picture as Pinocchio is flawless. 

One more thing we decide: if Pinocchio 
becomes the most popular picture of 1940 
(as it certainly has promise of being), the 
flesh-and-blood actors had better look to their 
laurels. For it will leave two irrepressible 
little wooden-heads as tops in the entertain- 
ment world—radio’s midget purveyor of sar- 
casm, Charlie McCarthy, and a lovable little 
imp of the screen named Pinocchio. 
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Opera. Only three gained admission. One of 
them was a girl from Hedemora—inexpe- 
rienced, but equal to her opportunity—who 
made fast progress and, after a few seasons, 
arrived upon the stage of the Royal Opera 
House, making her debut in a Verdi opera, 
as Amneris in Aida. 

Managers of prominent opera companies in 
Central Europe heard reports of the new 
Swedish contralto, regal in presence, endowed 
with a voice of extended range and rare 
beauty. (Differing from many voices of alto 
register, Madame Thorborg’s is free of throaty 
thickness, nor does she ever sing in tones of 
hollow gloom.) For four years, Sweden kept 
the young artist busy on the stage and in con- 
cert. Then the Prague Opera offered her a 
contract which she accepted. Soon after, she 
sang triumphantly in Berlin. She crossed the 
Atlantic southward to keep a season's en- 
gagement in Buenos Aires. Returning to 
Europe, she joined the Vienna Opera Com- 
pany. Several years later she was the sea- 
son's sensation at Covent Garden in London. 
In December, 1936, on the opening night at 
the Metropolitan Opera, New York acclaimed 
her as an imposingly dramatic Fricka in 
W alkuere. 

It was Fricka whom I visited in a dressing 
room when I took Madame Thorborg the 
photographs published with this article. They 
had been given me by Miss Helen Mobert, of 
the N. B.C. Artists Service, who had also 
enlisted the singer's interest in my wish to 
write the story of her career for the AMERI- 
CAN GiRL. That evening, I called back- 
stage to ask Madame Thorborg to choose some 
favorite pictures of herself and sign them. 

I had seen the Swedish artist play Fricka 
many times, but a view from a seat in the 
opera house had not prepared me for this 
off-stage close-up! Fricka graciously came to 
meet me in a corridor near the stage door. 
Over her costume she wore a dark kimono 
embroidered with flowers in gold thread. I 
recognized Madame Thorborg’s cordial hand 
clasp, but the face greeting me seemed in- 
credibly different from her own, as I recalled 
it, and even more changed than it had ap- 
peared to me from the audience. By the use 
of strong shadow and color and boldly drawn 
lines, she enlarges the scale of her own fea- 
tures for those of imperious Fricka. Her bur- 
nished auburn wig, its massive braids wound 
in a coronet, carries out the scheme of a 
goddess’s heroic stature. Madame Thorborg’s 
artifice with make-up works an effective trans- 
formation for each réle in her repertoire. 

My first meeting with the singer had been 
with her real self, at home in the hotel where 
she and her husband, Doctor Gustav Berg- 
man, reside during the opera season. Their 
suite of rooms has a lived-in, personal atmos- 
phere. Doctor Bergman—genial, handsome, 
himself a fine musician, once a leading tenor, 
later manager of the Gothenburg Opera—told 
me of the kitchenette equipment. With teas- 
ing eyes for his wife, he remarked, “It is I 
who make the coffee every morning!’ During 
her busy season, with many out-of-town con- 
cert engagements between her appearances at 
the Metropolitan, M2dame Thorborg finds 
cooking no pastime. At Bjérkhagen, she likes 
to prepare a real Swedish meal. 

That morning, I had presented my hostess 
with a bouquet of spring flowers, chosen with 
no conscious scheme of color combination 
except that I thought gold-yellow tulips har- 


monized well with blue Queen Anne's lace. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, when she removed 
the paper from them, “you have brought me 
the colors of the Swedish flag!’ 

I learned, too, that blue is the color 
Madame Thorborg wears most often, now 
that she has given up plaids. On that occa- 
sion I noticed the distinguished simplicity of 
her clothes—a jacket suit and blouse—and 
that in private life she dispenses almost en- 
tirely with make-up. Slender singers are a 
rare type, so I was struck by her lithe slim- 
ness. After a while, when I had _ praised 
Swedish food and had been told that my 
hostess rates American cooking highly, I asked 
her a question, “Do you believe in dieting?” 

“I do not have to diet,” she answered. 
“Through the opera season I work so hard 
that I can eat as I wish.” 

Then Doctor Bergman spoke. Our con- 
versation had reminded him of a newspaper 
comment made of his wife after she had sung 
the réle of Venus in Tannhaeuser, in a South- 
ern city visited by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on its spring tour. 

“Imagine what they called her!” he ex- 
claimed, laughing. “ ‘The streamlined Ve- 
nus’ !”’ 

In the pleasant first half hour I spent with 
them, the artist and her husband revealed 
their enthusiasm for many features of Ameri- 
can life. They like our movies. Long before 
she came to this country, Madame Thorborg 
had been attracted by the Hollywood films 
shown abroad. They think extremely well, 
too, of some of the acting they have seen in 
American theaters. While we were talking 
of the stage, Madame Thorborg suddenly 
turned the direction of the conversation. I 
remember the eagerness lighting her eyes, the 
way she leaned toward me, and the sincerity 
of her voice as she declared, ‘“There is some 
one in America I would rather meet than any 
one else!” 

“Who is it?’ I took no time to make even 
a silent guess. 

“Geraldine Farrar.” 





HE name did not surprise me. It was 

natural that Sweden's greatést singer-actress 
should admire the American prima donna, 
now retired from an active career but still a 
beloved figure to the public. Madame Thor- 
borg wanted to hear all I could tell her about 
Miss Farrar, who held a supreme place on 
the stage of the Metropolitan for many years. 
I took particular pleasure in sharing with her 
a picture cherished in my memory. The first 
time I saw Tannhaeuser, Geraldine Farrar sang 
the part of Elisabeth. To this day, the rdéle 
and the singer are inseparable in my mind. 
When I think of the opera, the image I see 
is Geraldine Farrar, wearing a white habit 
like a nun’s and kneeling beside a wayside 
shrine, and I hear her sing Elisabeth’s prayer 
in a voice of exalted spiritual quality. 

Madame Thorborg and Doctor Bergman 
remained in this country last season longer 
than in former years, because of the World's 
Fair series of operas at the Metropolitan in 
Ifay. It was my pleasure to visit with them 
a number of times in Madame Thorborg’s 
dressing room, which is long and narrow and 
has a small upright piano against one of 
its light-colored walls. There I saw her in a 
variety of guises, and close enough to marvel 
at their contrast. Whenever we talked, she 
had finished all her important scenes in the 
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opera, or our conversations took place while 
she removed from her own features the 
lineaments of some Wagnerian character. 
After the last curtain has been rung down 
on Lohengrin, it takes the artist many minutes 
to erase, with cold cream_and little pads of 
cotton, the look of malevolence which be- 
longs to Ortrud’s face. The contralto réle in 
Lohengrin is incomparably thrilling when 
Kerstin Thorborg, robed in sinister black, 
acts the part of a cruel enchantress and sings 
in a voice that somehow retains its beauty 
though colored by Ortrud’s evil brooding and 
malediction. I have never seen Madame Thor- 
borg as Klytemnestra, the aging, wicked queen 
in the opera Elektra by Richard Strauss. But 
I have heard that her disguise is complete, 
and Doctor Bergman told me that he him- 
self would not recognize her. 

“IT am glad,” he added, chuckling, “that 
Klytemnestra does not come home with me 
from the opera house!” 

Doctor Bergman often took part in the 
dressing room conversations, for he is never 
absent from a performance in which his wife 
sings. We three talked 

“Cs we wo OF Mey abhess, 
“Of shoes and ships, and sealing wax, 
“And cabbages and kings.” 

To be exact, I admit we skipped the sealing 
wax and cabbages. The shoes were gorgeous 
gilded boots which Madame Thorborg wears 
as Orpheus, playing the title part in Gluck’s 
opera. Ships were mentioned because the 
singer and her husband were sailing soon for 
England and, after her appearances at Covent 
Garden, for their Swedish home in the birch 
grove. She herself brought up the subject 
of kings. 

“In Scandinavia we are proud of our kings,” 
she told me emphatically. 

Doctor Bergman continued, ‘They are only 
kings when they must be. Otherwise, they 
are human beings.” 

Affection glowed on their faces when they 
spoke of their own king—Gustav of Sweden, 
most democratic of monarchs, who plays in 
tennis tournaments still, at the age of eighty- 
two, under the plain name of “Mr. G.”! 
From Madame Thorborg I heard a pleasing 
story about another royal Scandinavian per- 
sonage. A short time before, she and her 
husband had been guests at a dinner given in 
Washington at the Swedish legation. There 
a great honor was conferred upon her. She 
received the decoration Litteris et Artibus 
from the King of Sweden, and the Swedish 
minister, acting as His Majesty's representa- 
tive, presented her with the gold medal. This 
part of the story the singer sketched briefly. 
Her object in telling it was to give me a 
picture of the engaging and informal manners 
of Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark who, 
with his Swedish-born wife, Crown Princess 
Ingrid, had been present at the state function. 

“When he talked with me,” said Madame 
Thorborg, “the Crown Prince did not refer to 
the King and Queen by their royal titles. He 
called them ‘my father’ and ‘my mother.’ ” 


There was a particular question which, for 
the sake of AMERICAN GIRL readers, I felt 
I should ask Madame Thorborg before she 
sailed. Everybody likes to know what an 
opera singer's favorite réle is. Sometimes an 
artist hesitates to single out one character. 
So I put my question this way, “Have you a 
favorite réle?” (Continued on page 41) 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 








—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


THE BLUE BIRD. Maeterlinck’s fantasy of the 
dream search of two children for the Blue Bird 
of Happiness has been beautifully screened 
with Shirley Temple as Mityi, and six-year-old 
Johnny Russel as Tyltyl. The dream sequence 
is in color, which is highly flattering to Shirley 
and adds to the fairy-tale quality of the story. 
The fascinating characters, with their resem- 
blances to the animals they represent, reveal in- 
spired casting, especially Gale Sondergaard as 
Tylette, the cat, and Eddie Collins, as Tyle, the 
dog. (Fox) 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. For generations Jona- 
than Swift's great satire has been available for 
readers—now the screen, through the genius of 
Max Fleischer, has translated this eminent kid- 
ding of the martial spirit into an animated car- 
toon that will reach millions who might never 
read a classic. Coming at a time when, despite 
a world in arms, there are more people disil- 
lusioned with war than ever before in history, 
the film provides thought-provecking merriment. 
From the purely entertainment angle never have 
characters been so obviously destined for the ani- 
mated cartoon as the tiny people of Lilliput and 
their warlike neighbors of Biefuscu. The open- 
ing scenes when the Lilliputians attempt to over- 
power the sleeping Gulliver by binding him with 
ropes, using derricks to scale his chest, step- 
ladders to mount his fingers, and other contriv- 
ances born in the nimble minds of cartoonists is 
excellent. The comedy pair of mild King Lit- 
tle and blustering King Bombo, diminutive 
Princess Glory and the lovelorn Prince David, 
the amusing animals of every description—we 
see them all through the astonished eyes of 
Gulliver who finds himself a giant in their midst. 
(Para.) 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. A_ splendid 
dramatization of George Eliot's novel, superbly 
acted by an all-English cast headed by Geraldine 
Fitzgerald. English life in the early 19th cen- 
tury is convincingly presented. (British Prod.) 


PINOCCHIO. Changes in a beloved story which 
children would resent if it were being told or 
read to them, they accept happily from Walt 
Disney because the spirit of the tale is always 
enhanced by his imaginative treatment. In Pi- 
nocchio, *he Cricket who appears but intermit- 
tently in the original becomes the puppet’s con- 
science during his probationary life on his way 
to becoming a boy. “Jiminy Cricket’’ he 
steals the show, for he has all the lovable quali- 
ties of ‘‘Dopey’’ and ‘‘Mickey,’’ and some of his 
own besides. The Fox, who was a mere vil- 
lain in the story, becomes J. Worthington ‘‘Hon- 
est John’’ Foulfellow, as comic a combination 
of villainy and bombast as ever lived by his 
wits. These but indicate the wealth of humor 
and creativeness that have made Pinocchio an- 


other screen triumph for the Disney studios. 
(RKO) 

Good 
ALL WOMEN HAVE SECRETS. This com- 


bines the stories of three young couples who 
marry while still in college Since this is a 
problem in which their parents share, the film 
will have interest for both generations. (Para.) 


BAD LITTLE ANGEL. Except for the title, 
this picture is done with affecting sincerity. It 
is the story of an orphan girl’s (Virginia Weid- 
ler) belief in God and His personal direction 
of human affairs, though part of her credo is 
not to bother God about inconsequential things. 
The story is laid in the 1880's and adheres to 
the spirit of the typical girl's book of that era. 
Keeping the picture in its old-fashioned frame 
succeeds, strangely enough, in making its mes- 


sage pertinent to our own age—that belief, per- 
haps less literal but no less based on faith, 
would give direction to our puzzled world. 
(MGM) 


BLONDIE BRINGS UP BABY. Baby Dump- 
ling (Larry Sims) has reached the running away 
stage and, since he evidently likes company, 
wanders off with the small daughter (Peggy Ann 
Garner) of the town’s millionaire. As a result 
his mother, Blondie (Peggy Singleton), and 
father, Dagwood (Arthur Lake), are arrested for 
kidnapping. (Col.) 


A CALL ON THE PRESIDENT. A heart- 
warming picture has been made from Damon 
Runyon’s story about the postman (Walter Bren- 
nan) who destroys a letter because it will bring 
sorrow to an old woman, and thereby loses his 
job. His cause is taken up in no uncertain fash- 
ion by Joe (William Gargan) and Ethel Turp 
(Ann Sothern) who go to Washington to see 
the President (Lewis Stone) and explain every- 
thing to him. Much comedy is blended with 
the story's human interest and it is all pleas- 
antly acted. (MGM) 


KANSAS TERRORS. The love interest, always 
negligible in Westerns, is dropped entirely from 
this ‘Three Mesquiteers’’ film. The addition of 
““Silver’’ to the equine cast makes this a de 
luxe “horse opera.’’ (Rep.) 


MEET DR. CHRISTIAN. Jean Hersholt por- 
trays the over-worked and kindly country doc- 
tor who has sacrificed a brilliant career as a 
surgeon to administer to the bodies and spirits 
of the people of a small town. The town’s 
greatest need is a well-equipped hospital, but 
the newly appointed mayor is anxious to build 
new roads to promote commerce and it is only 
when his own small daughter is critically in- 
jured that he realizes how much more im- 
portant adequate hospitals are. (RKO) 


TOO BUSY TO WORK. The Jones Family 
finds itself in dire financial straits when Father 
(Jed Prouty) becomes too busy with civic activ- 
ities to look after his drug store. To teach him 
a lesson, Mrs. Jones (Spring Byington) accepts 
a part in a little theater play and devotes all 
her time to it, neglecting her family and house- 
work. One of the most amusing Jones Family 
pictures to date. (Fox) 


WE ARE NOT ALONE. A profoundly beau- 
tiful film in which Paul Muni and Jane Bryan 
give superlative performances. Two innocent 
persons are convicted of murder on circumstan- 
tial evidence. We are shown what really hap- 
pened. But the plot is secondary to the fine 
characterizations. A tragic story, but thoughtful 
young people will respond to its appeal. (War- 
ner) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 
THE BLUE BIRD 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


PINOCCHIO 


Good 
BAD LITTLE ANGEL 
KANSAS TERRORS 


MEET DR. CHRISTIAN 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading 
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YOU CAN 
SKI TOO! 


You'll have more fun 
and thrills skiing than 
you've ever had be- 
fore. Northland Skis 
will make it easier 
for you too! Correct- 
ly proportioned North- 
land Skis are beauti- 
ful, graceful and easy 
to handle. Used and 
recommended by 
Hannes Schneider, the 
world’sforemost skier. 





Free! Illustrated 
“How to Ski’’ folder. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. COMPANY 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
83 Merriam Park t. Paul, Minn. 
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Holiday Parties os1.50 


Party programs based on the holidays of the 
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600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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THE ROUTE HOME 


WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS: I have just 
taken time out to read the Penny for Your 
Thoughts column, and it made me think how 
many pennies I have invested in THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, and about the interest I have re- 
ceived on my investment. 

My sisters and I have taken this grand 
magazine for fifteen years. I have read it 
from cover to cover for nearly all of those 
years and we have kept every single copy. 
Being a Girl Scout is a great privilege and I 
feel that my enthusiasm for Scouting takes the 
home route to our magazine in more ways 
than one. 

Even camp can sometimes become a little 
dull, and our magazine has saved many a 
camp fire. I have read stories and stories to 
the whole camp from the magazine, and the 
girls have made Bushy and Lofty their idols. 

December, 1939 will be the last issue of 
THE AMERICAN GiRL that I will be able to 
take and it is going to be like losing a friend. 
I have urged many of my friends to subscribe 
to the magazine and shall continue to do so. 

Please accept my thank-you for keeping the 
magazine so completely girlish and nicely in- 
ternational. 

Jean Bentley 


A FIRE IN SCHOOL 


PIPESTONE, MINNESOTA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for two years and my sub- 
scription will run out in April—but you can 
be sure I shall renew it again. I just now 
realized what a comfort it is to anyone who 
is sick—especially if you have to miss a Hal- 
loween party because of the sickness! I 
didn't feel very happy about that, as you can 
imagine. My AMERICAN GIRLS were a real 
life-saver. 

I have saved all my magazines, but last 
spring I lent four of them to a girl friend of 
mine. The very day she brought them to 
school to give them back to me there was a 
serious fire in the school building. It hap- 
pened that my magazines burned. As for the 
rest of the school, it was burned so badly 
that we are still going to school in other 
buildings. 

I like all the stories very much, but per- 
haps I am a bit partial to Bobo Witherspoon 
because at one time I played the part of Bobo 
in a play. 

I am fourteen years old and have been a 
Girl Scout for three years. Last year my 
dream of camp came true. Next year I in- 
tend to go to camp again. 


‘ss 








I had intended to tell all about Pipestone, 
but I had so much to say that I will just say 
that it is the only place where the red rock, 
pipestone, is found. 

Thank you for the most interesting and 
helpful magazine I have ever read—THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Lois Ann Tattergara 


FOR CITY COUNCIL 


MatTTAPAN, MassacHusetts: Hurrah for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL! Qut here, in Boston, it’s 
time for voting. As I'm only fourteen I can’t 
vote, but, if I could, I'd vote for THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL for City Council and all the repre- 
sentatives. 

We are going to start a Girl Scout troop 
out here, and are thinking seriously of mak- 
ing a two or five-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL our first project. I've been 
getting the magazine for two years and I 
think it’s the best there is. I’ve only one fault 
to find—not a large enough magazine. 

My favorite stories are those about Midge, 
Bushy and Lofty, the Merriams, Lucy Ellen, 
the F. A. D's, and Molly Blake. As I'm a 
bookworm, Good Times with Books helps 
me greatly. 

When I want to go to 
“Mum, it’s under ‘excellent,’ or 
What's On the Screen?” 

Yes, I must say, “Hurrah for THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL!’ All my friends 
agree with me. 


the movies, it’s 
‘good,’ in 


sophomore 
Avery Ufland 
STUDYING FOR OPERA 


ROcKForD, ILLINOIS: I am_ studying for 
opera, so naturally ' jump at the chance to 
read anything about opera stars. I have al- 
ways enjoyed reading THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
but never as much as when I read that article 
on Kirsten Flagstad. Won't you please have 
more stories On opera stars, or even the operas 
themselves ? 

I have several friends who have similar 
ambitions. I'm sure they would enjoy any- 
thing about opera, too. 

Evelyn Kae Lorfelmacher 


ARTICLES ABOUT FAMOUS PEOPLE 


JoHNsTowN, New York: I have been an 
enthusiastic reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for six years, and I feel it is time I wrote my 
thanks for all the pleasure it has given me. 
It has been a grand companion all these years. 
I am sixteen now and a junior in high school. 


\“ 





My hobbies are reading, writing, and playing 
the piano. My out-of-door hobbies are tennis, 
swimming, hiking, and horseback riding. 

In the October issue, I especially enjoyed 


Voice of Glory. Madam Flagstad is my 
favorite opera singer and I have always 
wanted to know more about her. Let's have 


more articles on famous people; they are so 
interesting! I like Winter Cottage, but it al- 
ways says “to be continued” at the most ex- 
citing part! Midge, Lucy Ellen, Phyl and 
Meg are some of my favorite characters. All 
of them are so real that they seem to be my 
sisters. I also enjoy Good Times with Books, 
Laugh and Grow Scout, and A Penny for 
Your Thoughts. 

I have been a Girl Scout four of my six- 
teen years. Scouting is greatly influenced by 
reading THE AMERICAN GiRL. I hope this 
magazine will be my companion for twice 
six years. 

I have a suggestion—may we have a story 
contest? One reason I would like it is be- 
cause my ambition is to be a writer. More 
articles on writing would be of special in- 
terest to me. 

In closing, I say there is no girls’ magazine 
as helpful, attractive, and interesting as THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Long may it live! 

Marjorie B. Rowles 


FILING THE ARTICLES 


ATHENS, ALABAMA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for six years, but this is the 
first letter I have written to express my ap- 
preciation for such a fine magazine. 

I am seventeen years old and am a sopho- 
more in Athens College, in my town, which 
is the second oldest chartered college for 
women in the world. My father is the pastor 
of the First Methodist Church here, and he 
also teaches Religious Education in the 
college. 

All through high school and in college, 
too, THE AMERICAN GIRL has been a real 
help to me. IL have saved every copy, and 
have enjoyed every one. I have the articles 
filed, so that I can find them quickly and 
easily. I can always find such good ideas 
in them for themes and reports. 

I am very interested in art, and hope, some 
day, to make it a career; therefore, I've espe- 
cially enjoyed The American Painters Serie: 
and the grand illustrations and covers in 
every issue of the magazine. I always look at 
the illustrations, first, and can tell whose they 
are before even looking at the illustrator’s 
name. I have studied art for several years 

Virginia Pitts 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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SWEDEN’S GREAT LADY of SONG <extinvzn From pace is 
The singer turned with a smile to her  eratic version of the myth from Greek antiq- Brangaene’s moments of expressive panto- 
| husband. “Have I?” She seemed to inquire uity, and its music, fittingly simple in struc- mime in the first act. Her greatest music 
| that of herself, though she looked at him. _ ture, exalts the listener's spirit. Kerstin Thor- comes in the second, and she is invisible 
After reflection, she gave the answer, “I like borg assumes the réle of Orpheus with com- when she sings her warning, from a castle 
to sing Amneris very much.” pelling effect. You forget that a woman plays _ turret, to the bemused, ill-fated pair seated in 
“Perhaps, partly, because you made your Apollo's son whose golden lyre has magic the starlit garden. 
Stockholm debut in that réle.”” I could un- virtue, for her slimness deceives the eye and “Long I watch 
derstand that sentiment might count in her she creates the semblance of a youth’s noble “Alone by night: 
selection of Amneris. and tragic figure. As Orpheus, she uses what “Ye enwrapt 
Again, a pause. Then the artist continued, can truly be called “her own voice’’—rich, "In love's delight, 
“If I think only of the réles I have sung at tender, warm to the core. That is not pos- “Heed my boding 
the Metropolitan, I would call Orfeo my sible in contralto réles where the music is “Voice aright. 
favorite.” identified with an unsympathetic character. "Tl forewarn you 
I hope that many AMERICAN GIRL read- On an evening in May, Madame Thorborg “Woe is near.” 
ers were listening to that Saturday afternoon sang in her final New York performance for These lines, sung by Kerstin Thorborg in 
broadcast, a season ago, when she sang in the season, as Brangaene, with Kirsten Flag- tones of compassion and power, ring with a 
8g Orfeo the first time in New York. An austere stad and Lauritz Melchior in the title réles of significance that exceeds the plight of lovers 
5, ind classic atmosphere pervades Gluck’s op- Tristan and Isolde. 1 have told you about (Continued on next page) 
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r) Dear Girls: Here is a chance to help your own maga- accurate information about our readers’ tastes, recre- 
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(Continued from page 41) 
in a legend. Her voice cries a warning to 
lovers of all time, whose happiness fate 
threatens. 

At the close of the second act, I left the 
audience to go back stage. Later, Brangaene 
welcomed me in her dressing room, where she 
looked as lovely as she had from across the 
orchestra pit and footlights. Her costume, 
authentically medieval in design, was warm 
beige in color, and it set off the titian glint 
of her hair, worn in two long braids which 
hung forward over her shoulders. In the third 
act of the opera, Brangaene does not appear 
until the final scene. But that evening 
Madame Thorborg was not putting in idle 
time off stage! 

Inside the room, near the door, stcod an 
open trunk. Jennie, the “dresser” for the 
company’s important women singers, went in 
and out, bringing costumes. Her brown 
Italian eyes shining with fondness, she in- 
quired if Madame Thorborg would need this 
one, or that one. The singer answered “‘yes” 
or “no,” thinking of her repertoire for the 
season at Covent Garden. She took a practi- 
cal hand in the packing, too. Doctor Bergman 
appeared, and disappeared, his brief case bulg- 
ing with things to be taken back to the hotel. 
Flowers in boxes banked the top of the piano. 
There were two other visitors beside myself. 
A girl, down from college for the perform- 
ance, sat on an arm of the chair occupied by 
Madame Thorborg’s charming friend from 
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Vienna, who stitched a costume in need of 
mending and snipped ravelings from its seams. 
Laughing, the girl gathered up the threads 
that fell and made a little cluster of them, to 
keep as a souvenir of her favorite singer. 
Doctor Bergman, back once more, paid us all 
compliments. Madame Thorborg radiated 
merriment. It was easy to guess the reason 
for their spirited mood. They were looking 
ahead to their summer holiday, the longest in 
years, at Bjdrkhagen. 

Two months passed. Then came a letter 
postmarked ‘“‘Hedemora.”” The singer had 
been resting there, in her pleasant home. She 
would not leave Sweden again until mid- 
August, when she and her husband expected 
to motor in their small American car to Switz- 
erland, for her engagements at the Music 
Festival in Lucerne. 

One of the performances in which she sang 
—a mighty rendering of the Verdi Requiem, 
with Toscanini as conductor—was broadcast 
to America. I listened to the orchestra and 
chorus and four solo voices in the light of 
afternoon, remembering that night lay over 
Lucerne and that the awesome music was 
projected from the dim interior of a church. 
Madame Thorborg’s voice came over with a 
devout fervor not lessened by its span of land 
and ocean. 

Momentous events were soon to happen 
in Europe. Another letter, which reached me 
late in September, gave a vivid account of the 
singer’s return with her husband to Sweden, 
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through German territory already almost 
blocked for private motorists by the mobiliz- 
ing of military forces. She wrote: 

"Since our arrival here, there has been but 
trembling about a coming war—and now yes- 
terday it started. .... Until that awful yes- 
terday we have had a charming time in our 
Swedish country home.” 

As a souvenir of the earlier, happy weeks, 
she enclosed some snapshots of herself and 
her “latest love’’—a little jackdaw tamed by 
herself! A dog belonging to her brother 
brought it home one day, holding it in his 
mouth. The story of her immediate adoption 
of the bird might be marred by re-telling. I 
give it in Madame Thorborg’s own words: 

"She was not hurt, but scared to death, of 
course. I took care of her and very soon she 
became a member of the family, following us 
like the most faithful little dog! Even when 
we have our daily bath down in the river, 
she participates, diving frankly in the pretty 
cold water. Her singing is not of the highest 
order, but she means well.” 

Fortunate jackdaw, to be befriended by a 
singer who carries the lyre of Orpheus, charm- 
er of bird and beast! Through her relation to 
a helpless creature, Kerstin Thorborg reveals 
a vital source of her art, for such song as hers 
originates in a way of life ordered by kindness. 

After a sea journey, of peril in these times, 
she is with us in America again. We welcome 
her back to the country which, we hope, ranks 
in her affection second only to her homeland. 
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VICTORY IS A MOUNTAIN 


been only white silence. The black collie fol- 
lowed close at her heels. ‘There never was 
such a thaw!” thought Linnet, as she slipped 
her feet into her rackets and started up the 
snowy road to the maple grove. She meant 
to make sure that the thaw had really brought 
the sap up before she went ahead with the 
preparations that would be so valuable an aid 
to Seth and Pa in making sugar camp. 

Woolly mist hung thick above the river. 
The Mountain was wrapped in a white blan- 
ket, voluminous enough to cover even the 
smaller peaks crowding so close. And moun- 
tain-bred though she was, the heavy, moisture- 
laden air was like a rough hand around her 
throat. But chickadees called shrilly from wet 
thickets of juniper and hemlock, and she saw 
that the snow, where it was thinnest, had 
actually sunk enough to show the gaunt 
skeletons of summer growth. At the thought 
of summer, a feeling of such sweeping 
strength and joy flooded her heart that she 
stooped to scoop up a handful of wet snow 
to fling at Sentry. 

“And me with a quiet little brown name 
like Linnet! Ma should ’a’ named me after 
an eagle!” she said aloud. “This means 
spring! Plowin’ for me, and rabbits for you, 
boy. And the sheep gettin’ fat again in the 
pasture. Why, in no time at all, there'll be 
fiddler birds a-singin’ their throats out and 
papeose flowers in the wood and swamp 
blows down by the river.” 

But Sentry only shook himself and loped 
soberly along the trail as if to remind her 
spring was all very well, but that, after all, 
a queer morning like this was no time to let 
one’s imagination run wild. 

Snow was still heavy and deep in the 
woods. When Linnet reached the boiling- 
shanty on the far edge of the grove, she saw 
that one end of the rude roof had crashed 
with the weight of it and that the other 
rough enclosure was almost buried. Boring 
into the rough bark of the nearest tree with 
her augur was not difficult. She watched in- 
tently as a drop or two of sap trickled down; 
and soon there was a thin, slow stream of it, 
wet and black against the silver of the trunk. 
Sap was running! The thaw had begun its 
work! 

Back again in the cabin, she began to move 
to and fro like a well-directed cyclone. And 
before the watery sun was well up in the sky, 
she had carried dozens of wooden sap buck- 
ets from the store-shed loft, scalded them with 
water dipped from a huge iron pot she had 
hung from the crane. She lined them up out- 
side on the south wall of the cabin to sweet- 
en in the first weak rays. 

“I knew they shouldn't have tracked off,” 
worried Ma, as she settled down by the fire 
to her endless sewing. 

“Oh, they'll be back by to-morrow,” com- 
forted Linnet, on her knees to sort and gather 
up an armful of the spouts Seth had prepared. 

“Can't be too sure of that,” returned Ma, 
darkly, stitching away at a tiny green leaf in 
her pattern. “If this thaw’s like the one we 
had six years ago, they won't get across the 
river by to-morrow—or a week 0’ to-morrows, 
no matter what they aim to do. Remember 
how the bridge went out and the water came 
clear up to—" 

The thin little voice hurried on, but Linnet 
did not hear the words. Crouching over the 
spouts, her whole sturdy body had “frozen,” 
much as Sentry’s did at the sight of a skulk- 


ing timber wolf, or a cougar, when he was 
running the flock home. It was only for a 
minute or two, but long enough for her to 
grasp the truth of Ma’s words and build it 
into her plan of action. 

Early the next afternoon, a strange and 
very self-sufficient cavalcade started up the 
slushy road to the sugar camp—a shaggy old 
horse dragging a rickety sledge piled high 
with buckets, cauldrons, firkins, implements, 
a long “Brown Bess’ musket, two spare hogs- 
heads, and Ma’s Hadley chest, heavy with 
quilts. Ma herself, too helpless to be left 
behind in the cabin, was perched incongru- 
ously beside Linnet on the narrow board 
seat, with her crutches beside her. She was 
wrapped to her eyes and clutched a careful 
bundle containing her Indy print and the 
silver luster, complete with candles. The 
Haywood calamity fresh in her mind, she 
had refused to leave any of her treasures be- 
hind. 

With anxiety in every line of his alert 
black body, Sentry ran in circles behind them 
until Linnet caught a glimpse of him and 
pulled the old horse up with a jerk. 

“Go back, sir!’ she ordered, sternly. “You 
have to take care of the sheep to-night while 
we're gone. You know the palin’s need 
mendin’. Go back!” The collie slunk back 
to the barn, dejected tail low, and the old 
horse plodded on, wet snow sucking noisily 
at his heavy feet. 

“It's cold!” quavered Ma, trying to keep 
her teeth from chattering. 

Linnet made no answer. Her face was set 
in a strained, listening look. There was 
plenty to hear in a world so suddenly gone 
mad with sound, but she had not heard the 
sound for which she had been waiting since 
yesterday—while she had worked so furiously 
in the woods, tapping trees, driving spouts, 
hanging sap buckets; while she had cared 
for the creatures and hurried at her house- 
hold tasks; while she had lain so stiffly in 
her bed in the moist dark, listening, listening. 

They had reached the turn now, and the 
tracks she had made yesterday hauling sap 
buckets stretched blackly ahead into the deep 
woods. Linnet pulled the horse to a stand- 
still. She could see the valley from here— 
the stretch of white, sunken, flowed lands cut 
by the curve of the river ice. Like the up- 
lands, it was dim with blowing mist, but her 
eyes raked the scene keenly. She shouldn't 
have listened to Ma! She shouldn't have 
taken fright and scurried to make sugar camp 
all by herself! 

She had just gathered up the reins around 
her mittened hands again when she heard it, 
faintly at first and then louder, louder—the 
queer, booming sound, felt as much as heard; 
the deep, shivering crack and groan of thick 
ice suddenly breaking up. Although nothing 
changed below in the valley in that moment, 
Linnet saw it suddenly as it would look be- 
fore many hours had passed, black water 
boiling high over ice cakes and heavy boul- 
ders, with the added fury of many mountain 
streams, power-mad water that heeded noth- 
ing, stopped at nothing—bridges, men’s need, 
a boy's future. Her face was grim as she 
jolted the horse sharply into motion again, 
but all she said was, “Sounds like six years 
ago, don’t it, Ma?” 

Before sundown she had cleared the camp 
of snow and replaced the broken boughs of 
the shanty roof. She was everywhere at once, 
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chopping the scattered firewood left from 
last year’s boiling, rolling the logs into place 
against which to start a careful fire, cutting 
thick, forked sticks to brace the long sapling 
that was to hold the heavy, swinging kettles. 
The sledge was unpacked. She cleaned out 
the row of old hogsheads to receive the sap. 

Ma, sitting on a heap of fresh spruce 
boughs in the shelter of the shanty, watched 
her for a while, but the comforting warmth 
of the fire soon made her begin to nod and 
her arms relaxed about the bundle in her 
lap. She came to herself after an hour or two 
to see Linnet staggering into camp from 
among the shadowy trees, with a heavy sap 
bucket in either hand. 

“Are you warm, Ma? I'm goin’ to take 
the sledge into the woods—seems. like I can 
bring the sap back faster that way. You bet- 
ter come along. The buckets are fillin’ up 
fine. I want to get a good boilin’ together 
before we go back to the cabin to build up 
the fire. I know the hens and the cow are 
safe, but I mistrust that sheep pen. And 
weather like this makes the forest creatures 
restless.” 

When the first two cauldrons were filled 
with sap and the fire below them freshened, 
Linnet and her mother started back to the 
cabin, guided by a bobbing tin lantern. It 
was dark by now. All was quiet at the cabin 
—too quiet. There was no flying black body 
to greet them, no sound from barn or sheep- 
fold. Linnet jumped down from the sledge 
and called anxiously, “Sentry?” 

It was not until she reached the sheepfold 
that she heard his low moan. Wedged in the 
broken place in the paling, the black collie 
did not bark or spring up joyfully when he 
saw her—he only cowered and whimpered, 
his eyes glinting green in the dark. The 
sheep were huddled in a quiet, terrified mass 
at the far end of the fold. 

“What is it? What's wrong?’ Stooping 
in the heavy slush, Linnet put out an in- 
quiring hand. The flickering lantern showed 
deep red gashes across Sentry’s muzzle; the 
beautiful thick hair of his throat was torn 
and ragged. And when she gathered him up 
blindly in her arms, she saw that one leg 
hung limp. 

“It was likely a timber wolf,” she told her 
mother grimly. Her smooth forehead was 
puckered in thought as she carried the collie 
to the cabin. “Where'd we put the bear's 
grease, Ma?” she asked. And then, without 
waiting for an answer, she announced in a 
positive voice, “The sheep would fit in that 
extra shed at the sugar camp, I know they 
would!” 


When the little cavalcade started up the 
road to the camp again, some time later, it 
had grown to sizable proportions. This 
time, ahead of the plodding old horse and 
the loaded sledge, scuttled a herd of star- 
tled sheep, kept to the rough road by an alert 
girl in a flying cape and by a limping black 
collie whose bound leg did not prevent him 
from trying to round up the stragglers as 
usual by nipping lagging hind quarters. 

It was as she had thought, the sheep did 
fit into the extra shed in camp. Linnet barred 
it securely and, with an anxious eye on the 
great, bubbling cauldrons, settled Ma again 
on her bed of spruce. 

“You, Sentry,” she told the dog who was 
never far from her heels, “you stay here by 
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Ma. The sheep are safe now. No wolf 
would dare come nigh a fire this big!” 
With that first boiling began the whirling 
kaleidoscope of hours that stretched into days 
so full that Linnet made no attempt to count 
their passing, so heavy were they with effort, 
so endless with watery sun and swirling mist 
and starless, dripping nights pierced by the 
sudden hooting of owls and the hollow roar 
of the river below. Only twice did she have 
time to think that, somewhere above the mist 
and the dark, above the confusion and the 
effort, the Mountain still cut the sky. She 
staggered on, wet to the knees, hands cracked 
and bleeding from the heavy cauldrons, back 
stiff and aching. She did not know that her 
eyes were red and black-rimmed and desperate 
from smoke and blowing ashes and the need 
for haste; that her hair was plastered dark to 
her head; that Ma plucked her arm at inter- 
vals to make her eat and fetch food for the 
animals, or to urge her down the road toward 
the cabin, for the fire there must be kept up 
and the animals in the barn cared for. She 
only knew that the great, hungry fire ate up 
logs faster than she could chop them; that 
the sap was flooding bucket after heavy bucket 
to be gathered in; that the boiling liquid 
must be watched and ladled and shifted and 
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reservation grows smaller. Once our school 
was full, now it is almost empty.” She sighed 
and her white hands rested for a moment on 
her breast like tired birds. 

“We haven't any money to pay,” said 
Minty. She always thought of that first, be- 
cause so many times people were angry when 
they offered something, and then found that 
you could not pay for it. Sister Agnes looked 
at her with a kind of slow surprise. Then she 
smiled and her hands began to flutter again. 

“God is your host, my dear,” she said. 
“He wants only your love.” 


UPPER was at a long table in a room be- 
low, and four Indian girls shared the 
meal with them. Two were orphans and the 
homes of the others were too far away on 
the reservation to permit them to go back 
and forth to school every day. Sister Agnes 
sat at one end of the table and Sister Catherine 
at the other, and an Indian woman served 
them. Susie Whitefoot, they called her, and 
Minty thought that it might well have been 
Susie Lightfoot, because she moved so softly 
to and fro. Glancing down, Minty saw that 
the woman wore moccasins upon her feet. 
To Eggs and Minty the simple supper 
tasted delicious. There was meat and potato 
hash, fried a golden brown, with homemade 
biscuits and wild plum jam, and baked apples 
for dessert. As they were finishing the meal 
a low, insistent sound began to make itself 
heard in the room. One felt it almost more 
than heard it, a rhythmic beating of drums, 
now brought strongly to them on the wind, 
now dying away to a distant throbbing. Sister 
Agnes went on talking more brightly than 
ever, but the four Indian girls fell silent, 
their heads slightly turned, their eyes wide 
as if they were listening, and one of them be- 
gan to drum with her fingers on the table. 
Just then there was a knock on the door, 
and, when it was opened, they saw Joe’s 
face, glowing with wind and _ excitement, 
against the darkness of the garden. The beat 
and throb of the Indian drums blew in with 
the fresh night wind, and for an instant 
seemed to fill the room. Then Sister Agnes 
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ladled again to achieve the triumphant sugar- 
ing off that would enable her to fill the doz- 
ens of wooden firkins Seth had been carving 
all winter. 

It was on the fourth afternoon that Ma, 
on her spruce bed, heard faint shouting down 
the cabin road, plain above the river noise. 
She struggled painfully up and strained her 
ears for the welcome sound. It came again, 
faintly, and hung for a long second on the 
heavy air. She pulled frantically at Linnet’s 
wet cape as a fold of it swept by her. 

“Linnet!”” she cried. “They're here! I 
hear ‘em. Listen!” 

“What?” Linnet asked, dully. Her raw 
hands kept their dithcult grip on the thick 
handle of a great kettle. 

Then louder, clearer came the hail, “Hullo! 
Hullo!” 

When Seth and John actually came bound- 
ing up the road, ahead of Pa, and burst into 
camp, Linnet looked at them without a word 
and sat down suddenly and heavily in the 
wet circle the fire had made. She knew then 
that she was bruised and miserable, that she 
ached with a weariness beyond telling. 

“Your firkins are filled—and the sheep are 
safe,” she choked, over the sobs that were 
rising in her tight throat. 


WINTER COTTAGE 


quickly drew Joe inside the room and closed 
the door as if to shut out the sound, 

“The Indians are dancing,” said Joe. “I 
want Eggs and Minty to come and see them.” 
Eggs ran for her coat, but Minty hesitated. 
The sound of the drums had changed the 
simple atmosphere of the room into some- 
thing tense and strange and Minty did not 
understand it. 

“May we go?” she asked slowly, looking 
at Sister Agnes. Sister Agnes and Sister 
Catherine exchanged troubled glances. Then 
Sister Agnes said, ‘They are the heathen In- 
dians which you hear. Our Christian Indians 
do not dance.” But she did not say, “You 
may not go,” and Eggs was back with their 
coats, thrusting Minty’s into her hands. 

“We won't be long,” said Joe. “I'll look 
out for them.” 

As they went out of the door, Minty saw 
the Christian Indian girls still sitting at the 
table, their faces strained with listening to 
the heathen drums, and one of them still un- 
consciously tapped the heathen rhythm on 
the table cloth. 


LEANING into the wind, Minty, Joe, and 
Eggs hurried through the garden and 
toward the village. Other dark figures were 
hurrying in the same direction, and now the 
drums were like excited voices, calling, in- 
sisting, telling people to drop what they were 
doing and come. At the other end of the 
village was the long, low building which they 
had seen from the lake earlier in the day. 
Now it was lighted with smoky lamps, and, 
beside the sound of drums which issued from 
it, came the wailing song of voices, and the 
sound of shuffling feet like rustling leaves. 
The Indians made way for them at the door 
of the building, and presently they found 
themselves sitting on a narrow bench which 
ran all the way around the room. Withered 
fir branches decorated the walls and a rusty 
stove at the far end of the room sent out a 
hot glow. In the center of the floor, on low 
boxes, sat the four drummers whose heathen 
rhythms set the pace for the dancers. The 
drums were crudely made kettledrums with 
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Seth’s excited questions fell on deaf ears, 
but what was that John was saying? Some- 
thing stumbling and humble, something that 
sounded gentle. “There’s no other girl in 
the mountain’s could have done all this, Lin- 
net—no girl exceptin’ you.” 

With John at camp to watch the kettles, 
Pa and Seth herded them all anxiously down 
the hill to the cabin—Ma and her bundle, 
the sheep and the collie, the old horse and 
sledge, and Linnet herself. Soon, her aching 
body soothed by the softness and warmth of 
homespun blankets, she wavered on the edge 
of sleep. She had taken in but dimly Seth's 
story of the splintered bridge and of their 
thrilling adventure in finally crossing the 
river, but now she thought of it all, fleetingly. 
Suddenly she sat up and turned her face to 
the fading light of the east window. Seth 
hurried from the fire at the sound of her 
voice. 

“The Mountain?” she asked, like one in a 
daze. 

He looked out of the window. 
ered with clouds.” 

“No, not now,” she corrected him. “Seth, 
write it down on the wall, the maple money. 
And leave room—leave room for the fleeces!” 
Suddenly, she slept. 


“It’s cov- 
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skin stretched tight across the top, and, as 
the drummers played, they also sang—a high, 
nasal song in a minor key. Two of the drum- 
mers were young, two old, and Minty saw 
that one of these was the old man whose son 
had been taken by the sheriff. 

Indians old and young crowded the floor 
to dance. Most of them wore the white man’s 
clothes in various degrees of shabbiness. But 
some had come dressed for the occasion in 
beaded vests, or skirts or jackets trimmed 
with dyed porcupine quills and bits of shining 
looking glass. Some of the older men wore 
feathers in their hair and some wore circles 
and cues of feathers fastened to their backs 
like switching tails. 

Many of the children whom they had seen 
during the day were here dancing, although 
Minty was sure that they were pupils of Sister 
Agnes at the mission school. Indeed it 
seemed to be a not entirely unChristian gath- 
ering, for here and there among the gaudy 
beads was the gleam of a cross on the neck 
of some forgetful dancer. 

At first only the men and boys were danc- 
ing, twisting themselves about in fantastic 
motions and switching the feather tails. The 
women laughed and nodded, sometimes softly 
clapping their hands to the rhythm of the 
drums. Then there was a pause and the 
rhythm changed. Now the women and girls 
came out, giggling and ducking their heads, 
shoving each other forward, and presently 
they were shuffling about in a big circle with 
an odd little side step. A thin old woman, 
with no teeth and a face like a withered apple, 
led the dance, her eyes bright and her step 
as spritely as any girl’s. 

A little girl came up now and shyly took 
Eggs’s hand. 

“Want to dance?” she asked. 

Eggs needed no second invitation. In a 
moment she and the Indian girl had fallen in 
behind the old toothless squaw and were 
shuffling sidewise with the best of them. 

“Oh, me!” said Mintv. “If Aunt Amy 
could see her now!” 

Joe laughed. “Let her be,” he said. “She’s hav- 
ing a beautiful time.” (Continued on page 46) 
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DESIGNS FOR HOME DRESSMAKING 


BE PREPARED FOR CHRISTMAS 
FUN WITH A NEW WARDROBE 
















1918—Pajamas that are really 
different, for the pattern in- 
cludes a bonnet to cover your 
curls. 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 
16 (34): for both, 47% yds. 
35” fabric. 


1920—"‘Sew-Simple” dress for 
an afternoon party. Circular 
skirt has an inset godet at 
the back. Three sleeve lengths 
included. 12 to 20; 30 to 
38. 16 (34): 314 yds. 39”. 


1922—Make these jackets to 
give your friends—and you'll 
want some yourself! Hood is 
optional. 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 
16 (34): hooded, long- 
sleeved, 214 yds. 39”. 















1865—This enchanting party 
dress may also be used as a 
house coat. Daytime length 
included. 12 to 20; 30 to 
38. 16 (34): 4% yds. 39”. 


These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, can 
be purchased through THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, 
New York. Be sure to state sizes when ordering. Each fifteen cents. 


If you would like help with your sewing, write THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th St., N.Y.C., for information about a sewing center near you. 
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Cinderella at the ball could not have been 
happier than Eggs. She danced the whole 
evening. Even when the Indian women and 
girls sat sedately on the benches, Eggs 
pranced and cavorted behind the little boys, 
to the amused delight of the Indians. There 
was only one dance that Eggs couldn't mas- 
ter, and that was the feather dance. Only a 
few of the most agile young braves attempted 
that. A feather was placed on the floor, and 
the young men, their hands clasped behind 
them, danced around it, each time they came 
near it bending lower and lower until one 
finally succeeded in picking the feather up 
with his lips. 

The room grew stiflingly hot and close with 
so many dancers, and Minty felt her head 
whirl with the long fatigue of the day. At 
last Joe looked at his watch. 

“Ten o'clock,” he said. ‘This may go on 
all night. We'd better go, or we'll be locked 
out of the mission.” It was a difficult matter 
persuading Eggs, but finally they got her out 
into the cold night air. 

“Oh, gosh!” she said regretfully. “I wish 
I was an Indian!” 

Sister Agnes was waiting up for them. 
She lighted a candle and led them up the 
stairway and the dark hall to their room, The 
mission seemed very cold and quiet now, 
after the heat and noise and confusion of the 
dancing place. Sister Agnes's long black 
skirts whispered in the silent hall, and the 
candlelight made her shadow large and 
strange upon the wall. 

“You enjoyed the dancing?” she asked. 

“It was very interesting,” said Minty, “but 
sort of queer and awfully hot.” 

“They are heathen,” said Sister Agnes sad- 
ly, “but God will forgive them. He sees that 
they are only ignorant children at heart.” 

When she was gone Minty helped Eggs to 
bed, and slowly got ready herself. The candle- 
light flickered upon the text that was printed 
upon the wall: For His eyes are upon the 
ways of man and He seeth all his goings. 

It had been an exciting day—one of the 
strangest that Minty had ever known. The 
canoe trip, the Indians, the sheriff, Sister 
Agnes, and—God. Minty had never thought 
much about God, but He seemed to be as 
much of a real person here as the sheriff, or 
Sister Agnes, or the old man who beat the 
drum. Sister Agnes had said that God was 
their host, and God saw everything. He saw 
the Sparkes family living in the Vincents’ 
cottage, and Joe running away from home, 
and Eggs dancing with the heathen. 

Slowly Minty went down on her knees on 
the cold floor. 

“Oh, God,” she said, “we aren’t as bad as 
we look. Please forgive us our sins, and 
thank You for being our host. Amen.” 


HE wind went down in the night. Joe 

came for them early in the morning, to tell 
them to be ready to start back. Sister Agnes 
had had the Indian woman make them a 
luncheon of sandwiches and apples, and she 
stood in the mission door and watched them 
until they had passed through the garden 
gate and disappeared. A crowd of Indians 
came down to the shore to see them off. The 
little girl who had been Eggs’s dancing part- 
ner on the previous night brought them a 
birch-bark basket full of wild rice as a 
parting gift. 

The lakes were calm now and the journey 
homeward uneventful. As they drew nearer 
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to the cottage, they kept wondering what Pop 
would be doing and thinking. 

“Pop takes things pretty calmly,” said 
Minty. “He'll think of something the poets 
said about not worrying, and he'll be all 
right.” 

She was correct. When they burst into 
the cottage that afternoon, Pop and Mrs. 
Gustafson were drinking afternoon coffee, and 
Pop was saying: 


‘Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 
"‘*Adorns and cheers our way; 

¢And still, as darker grows the night, 
‘Emits a brighter ray.’ 


That’s what the poet Goldsmith had to say 
about a worry like mine, Mrs. Gustafson.” 

“You don't say so!’ ejaculated Mrs. Gus- 
tafson in admiration and astonishment. Then 
Eggs and Minty were in Pop’s arms, and 
everything was being discussed and explained 
and repeated again and again, for such an ad- 
venture was worth many retellings. 

Mrs. Gustafson shared their adventures for 
a little while. Then she arose and _ said, 
“Vell, I must be getting home. Milking time 
is coming. I sure vas surprised to find you 
folks still here, but if you're renting from 
the Vincents, I guess it’s all right. Only, it’s 
the first time I ever knew them to rent the 
place. How much rent did they ask you?” 

“We figure to pay—er—fifteen dollars a 
month,” said Pop. 

“Seems fair enough,” said Mrs. Gustafson, 
“but maybe I better write to Mis’ Vincent 
some time, to find out for sure. Vell, I'm 
glad your kids is home safe, Mr. Sparkes. 
Say, ve got more milk and butter and eggs 
than ve need, now the summer people have 
gone. Come over and get some, v'enever 
you like.” 

“Do you think she'll really write to the 
Vincents?” asked Minty, after she had gone. 

“Maybe she will,” said Pop calmly, “but 
{'m willing to bet against it. Mrs. Gustafson 
is a fine woman and I admire her, but I be- 
lieve she'd rather milk fifty cows and bake a 
hundred loaves of bread than sit down and 
wrestle with one letter.” 

“Why did she come here?” asked Joe. 

“She came to bring me my mail,” said Pop 
importantly. ‘Bless my soul, where did I put 
it? I think it’s an answer to one of my con- 
test entries.” 

“Here it is, Pop, and here are your spec- 
tacles,”” cried Eggs. 

“Supposing our fortune’s made?” asked 
Pop, looking around at them all over the tops 
of the spectacles as he slit open the envelope. 
They looked back with wide eyes and parted 
lips. For the moment, even Joe had nothing 
scornful to say about contests. It seemed an 
eternity that Pop was slitting open the en- 
velope and pulling out the contents, and then 
they all saw that what he held in his hands 
was not a check for a hundred dollars, but 
Minty’s carefully written copy of Tatiana’s 
Secret or How the Grand Duchess Saved Her 
Pearls. Out of its folds fluttered a little 
printed slip. 

Minty picked it up and read, “Manuscripts 
not considered unless typewritten.” 

There was a long moment of silence. Then 
Pop gave a brief sigh and said, “But perhaps 
—if it had been typewritten—” and there 
was a small grain of comfort left in that. 

Snow came a few days later, driving in 
from the lake in gusts and flurries, and coat- 
ing the lakeward side of trees and branches 
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with thick white. With the first flurries of 
snow came a flurry of letters for Pop and 
Eggs from the various contests which they 
had entered. The perfume company, which 
had offered the pony, wanted Eggs to pur- 
chase five dollars worth of perfumery to sell 
to her friends and neighbors before she was 
eligible for another contest in which the win- 
ner would receive the pony. 

“But I haven't got five dollars, or any 
friends and neighbors!” wailed Eggs. 


ACH contest Pop had entered seemed more 
anxious to sell him something than to 
give him a prize. Minty and Joe took the dis- 
appointments calmly enough, because they had 
never put great faith in Pop’s ability to win 
contests; but to Pop and Eggs this failure was 
little short of tragedy. They had been so sure 
that fame and fortune were just around the 
corner, and now with every letter the beauti- 
ful mirage of air castles moved farther away. 
At last, in December, came Pop’s first glim- 
mer of good luck. The Spring Field Butter 
Company sent him a dollar bill for winning 
one-hundred-and-fifth place in the poetry con- 
test. Pop had borne the rest of his ‘disap- 
pointments with fortitude, but now he was 
mad. 

“One dollar for Gray's Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard!” he shouted. “It's monstrous, 
that’s what it is! It’s an insult to the muse 
of poetry!” 

“Now, Pop,” soothed Minty, “you said 
yourself that the Spring Field Butter part of 
the poem was your own. There were only 
about three lines of Gray's Elegy.’ 

“Nevertheless,” said Pop with dignity, “it’s 
monstrous. I don’t care so much for Charley 
Sparkes, but it breaks my heart for Thomas 
Gray.” 

“A dollar is better than nothing,” said Joe. 
“It will pay part of the postage you have 
spent.” 

“Shucks!" said Pop. “I’m through now! 
I've entered my last contest, kids, do you 
hear ?”’ 

“Yes, Pop, but how are we going to pay 
the rent and get the car fixed?” 

“I don't know,” said Pop gloomily. “I 
only know this, that the Sparkes honor won't 
allow me to enter another contest. My mind 
is made up.” 

Mrs. Gustafson’s offer of milk had been 
gratefully received, and Minty often went 
after it. She loved the warm kitchen, full of 
blue-eyed children and the smell of fresh 
bread and coffee. There were times when she 
woke at night and trembled to think that the 
Gustafsons might have written to the Vin- 
cents about the cottage; but on a winter after- 
noon she forgot this in the friendly welcome 
she received at the farm. The Gustafsons 
were the last link which connected them with 
the outside world, now that winter was clos- 
ing down, and sometimes Minty sat awhile to 
listen to the radio. For two months now the 
Sparkes family had been so shut away from 
newspapers, and the noise and traffic of a big 
city, that it seemed almost unbelievable, here 
in the Gustafson kitchen, to hear news flashes 
from Chicago, or music and advertising from 
Minneapolis. Cities went on as usual—but 
how very far away they seemed until the 
radio brought them close! 

“Weather forecast for to-morrow, much 
colder, with more snow for northern Wis- 
consin.... Police! Look out for two bandits 
who robbed the (Continued on page 49) 
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City Slicker =~ 


A tall, green-look- 
ing youth stepped in-  } 
to a village grocery, 
where he spied some 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 





W here’s the Cat? 


A housewife was 
much perturbed to 
find that the three 
pounds of meat she 


ginger cakes. He said}! had purchased had 
to the grocer, ““Them’s disappeared. Her hus- 
mighty fine cakes. band, aiding in the 
What do you get for search, noticed what 
em?” he took to be a guilty 
“Ten cents,” re- look on the family 
plied the grocer. cat’s face. He pointed | 
“I'll take one.” to Pussy and said, 
The grocer wrapped A Luxury “There's your meat.’ 
up the cake. The . “Oh, no," objected 
young man _ looked Mother was holding baby brother the wife, “that little 


thoughtfully at it and on her lap. “Isn't he cute?’’ she said. thing couldn't get 
then said, “I don't “Yes,” reluctantly agreed Jimmy, away with all that 
believe I want this aged five, “but we really didn’t need meat!” 

cake after all. Will him.”"—Sent by EILEEN KELLEHER, “Well, let's weigh 
you swap me a glass | Scarsdale, New York, | her and see,” sug- 
of pop for it?” gested the husband. 











| 


“Yes,’’ said the | They did so and the 
grocer and handed _ || scales registered just | 
him the pop. The [| Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- three pounds. 
young man swallowed | niest joke, telling us your name, age, and “Yes,” sighed the 
it and started away. address, A book will be awarded to ever) lady, ‘‘there’s the| 

“Hold on!’ cried girl whose joke is published in this box. meat all right—but 
the grocer. “You — ail where's the cat?” — | 
haven't paid me for Sent by Rusy ALM- 


your drink of pop.” 

“LT swapped you the cake for it,” 
reminded him reproachfully. 

“But you haven't paid me for the cake.” 

“You've got the cake.” 

This retort so puzzled the grocer that he 
hadn't a word to say, and the young man 
walked jauntily out of the store.—Sent by 
Aubrey D. Krause, Long Beach, California. 


the youth 


Exam pl e 


PROFESSOR: Can you give me an example 
of wasted energy ? 

FRESHMAN: Yes, sir—telling a_hair-rais- 
ing story to a bald-headed man.—Sent by 
VIRGINIA BIsER, Wilmette, Illinois. 


His Job 


a4 









Jim: Where have you been working lately? 
Harry: In a watch factory. 
Jim: What do you do there? 
Harry: Make faces.—Sent by 
BROWN, Trenton, Missouri. 


GENEVIEVE 


GREN, North Wilbraham, Massachusetts. 
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Speed 
DRUMMER: Yes, 


man in the world. 
VIOLINIST: How come? 


old pal, I'm the fastest 


DRUMMER: Time flies, doesn’t it? Well, 
I beat time.—Sent by MARGET TOMPKINS, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Luck 
SOPHOMORE: Dad, you are a lucky man! | 
FATHER: How is that? 


SOPHOMORE: 
any school books this year. I’m taking all of 
last year’s work over again.—Sent by IRENE 
KROLKER, address not given. 


The Main Thing 


“Your hair will be gray if it keeps on.” 
“If it only keeps on, I don’t care what color 
it becomes.”’—UNSIGNED, Shafter, California. 


You won't have to buy me |} 
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Shi-Way Shint *% 





ALL-AROUND GOOD SPORT 


Of Parker-Wilder all wool 
flannel . . . so warm and 
cozy, cold weather doesn't 
mean a thing. Man tailored 
+++ pearl buttons... grand 
for skiing, skating, hiking, 
riding, all outdoor sports. 
Beige, gold, Hunter red, 
Kelly green, navy, grey. 
Sizes 32 to 40. 













write 
VINGSTON & LIEBERMAN 
132 West 36 St New York 


(ae BOOST YOUR 


COUNCIL FUNDS 


When your council or troop budget needs 
bolstering, do as hundreds of councils have 
done. Sell Grennan Official Girl Scout Cookies! 
We furnish complete sale plans, publicity, oavee 
tising and contest ideas. Proven successful 
more than 1500 councils last year. Sold only rod 
troops and councils registered at National Head- 
quarters. Write today for FREE sample of new 
Treasure Chest Cookie Package and complete 
information. No obligation. 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, INC. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















ee Catalogue of School aa 
cing Pins and Rin 
16 Silve: 





ls iz. 
ARTISTIC eee & BADGE oe. 
112C Fulton Street New York, N. 








Senior Girl Scout Mariners 
ON THE AIR WAVES 


The Senior Girl Scout Mariner pro- 
gram will form the basis for the con- 
cluding scene in ‘Seafaring Women,” 
the Dec. 26th broadcast in NBC's 
“Gallant American Women” series 
heard weekly on Tuesdays over the 
Blue Network, 2:00-2:30 P.M. (Est). 

The program, in exciting dramatiza- 
tion, will deal with women on barges, 
tug boats, freighters, schooners, canal 
barges. You will hear skippers and 
mates racing up and down the coast, 
and women who have sailed their 
ships in far waters and plenty of folk- 


songs of the sea. And last but not 
least, the modern seafaring women, 
the Senior Girl Scout Mariners, will 


be portrayed in the program receiving 
watermanship instruction from an old 
sea salt. 














Mail Your Rolls to the Kodak City 


8 guaranteed glossy Velox deckle-edged prints, 
25e coin. DeLuxe Panel enlargement coupon Free! 
Careful work, fast service. PHOTO FINISHING 
SHOP, Est. 25 yrs., 160 Genesee Valley Trust 
Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. ‘“‘The Kodak City.’’ 





Aiming 
0 


Choice of charms and insignia for class or club—Write 
today for FREE 1940 book showing newest designs. 


GROUSE * 
N. Attleboro, Mass. 





301 Bruce Avenue 





I will print your name on 24 White Bristol 
Cards for only 10 cents. I will send Agents 
te 3 + et aa with everv order. Agents 


wanted. 78. HARRISVILLE. °* 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 















¢+- TRANSPARENT 


MOUNT 


your photo negatives 


directly under their 
prints with these 
handy corners. No 
REGULAR loose negatives; no 





index needed. 
Regular, Junior, and Senior 
white, gray, green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, and 
Silver. Also crystal-clear Transparent style. 
Only a dime a pkg. at your favorite store, or 
send 10¢ (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 


styles in black, 


















(a real ayy 2 including Sarawa: 
(White Rajah) ian Congo (Slave 
Colony) Pera -Su ng Dooert Scene) 
set U. S. stamps (50 old!) and extra Surpris 

iz outfit absolutely FREE with dandy approvals and A lists. 


this 
Send 30 for 
MiDWOODSTAMPCO., Dept.SG, Mids Brooklyn,N.Y. 











Guoee Astrid Mourning stamp of 
lum (mos' 


lg beautiful in the 

world) and scarce Egypt Airmail 
( both illustrated 3, also famous 
Aust Anzac ’Commemorative 
(Cat. 25¢ unused), Albania, Man- 
chukuo, Palestin and many other 

fine stamps in our big chat of 57 recent fro 


applicants! 
rn, ch cago, til. 


FREE! 


far-off lands. Price only 5c to approva 


E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dear' 





STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- 
simile); China ‘Wild Goose’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp. ete. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 hinges, Te. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 10c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G-1), Springfield, Mass. 





LIBERIA ZOO TRIANGLE! 


(shown), also famous Will Rogers 
Irish Geor ¢ Washington stamp 
hara Desert, Pirate Islands, 
#, Ships pote —all FREE with big 
lists and apprey d 3c postage. 
NUMENTAL “Stame co. 
Arlington-A Baltimore, Md. 










“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


for our valuable ‘*Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated booklet 
you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to tell at a 
untries from which they come! Also fine packet of odd and 


enablin; 
glance the cou 
unusual stamps from Bosnia- | hn toe wo Monaco, 
etc. including maps, ships, animals and strange scenes 
approval ap; licants enclosing 5¢ postage. 

GAKC CELON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 


"atiala, Cyprus, 
. All free to 





U. S. Approval Service 


Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 
return mail a fine selection of commemora- 


tives, air mails, and revenues. W He today. 
Huber Stamp Co. it. 25 
345—4th Ave. Pittsburam, Pa. 








Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 


Sixty Pages with hundreds of Illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, Colonials, 
Foreign, Supplies. Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COM- 
PANY, Dept. AG., Toronto, Canada. 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 











F 2g E E 29 different Borneo, Canal Zone, 
Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 
approvals. Send 8c for postage. 
HECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. ¥. 





along with Poland, Iceland, Inini a nd ot 
with Approvals. Send 3c postage. EARL C. PINKER- 
———. TON, 5606-A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL MERMAID and UGLY DUCKLING!! 
FREE Mexican GIANT gy el ig a ga er gp er 





100 Serent United States 25¢ with ap- 
prova E STAMP SHOP, 
815 Holland Bidg., St. Mo. 


SPECIAL 


Louis, 





1939 WILL ROGERS-AIRMAIL SET-COMPLETE with our 
C ‘*Mile-High-Quality’’ Approvals. Rocky Mountain Stamp 
Co., Dept. A, Highlands Box 85, Denver, Colorado. 





Two Coronation Sets. Postage 3c. Ropers, 
12L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Michigan. 


FREE!!! 5 








F THE 1940 


war in Europe continues, 
will see many postal changes to leave their 


mark in the collectors’ albums.  Sur- 
charges and overprints, emergency issues, Red 


by the collectors of the world without the 
objections that are voiced when a country 
permits its stamp printing presses to turn 
out too many issues in a short time. 

The United States program for this new 
year consists, at the moment, 
seven different groups of five stamps each, 
to be known as the Famous Americans Com- 
memoratives, already described in an earlier 
column. Although no definite information is 
available at the time this column goes to 
press, it is quite likely that the authors’ 
group will be issued first, with the stamps 
making their bow to philately during the 
month of January. There will probably be 
several other United States commemoratives 
during the year, although none of these has 
yet been announced. 

Late in 1939 Brazil issued four large 
| stamps, which were engraved in New York 
by the American Bank Note Company, to pay 
graceful tribute to the United States and the 
New York World's Fair. All of the stamps 
are inscribed “Feira Mundial De Nova York 
1939” which means “World’s Fair of New 
York 1939.” A portrait of George Washington 
is shown on the four hundred re/s orange, 
while the portrait of Dom Pedro II, Emperor 
of Brazil from 1831 to 1889, is pictured upon 
the eight hundred reis deep-green. Grover 
Cleveland is pictured upon the twelve hun- 
dred reis rose, and the date below his por- 
trait, February 5, 1895, is the date upon 
which he decided a boundary dispute between 
Brazil and Argentina, in favor of Brazil. The 
sixteen hundred reis deep-blue shows the Lib- 
erty Monument which was the gift of the 
Government of the United States to the peo- 
ple of Brazil. 

Two small and attractive stamps have been 
issued by Latvia to commemorate the eighth 
Agricultural Fair. Upon the ten santimus 
dark-green a young man with a scythe over 
his shoulder is holding above his head a 
large sheaf of wheat. The design of the 
twenty santimus maroon has for its subject 
a large apple. Both of the stamps are in- 
scribed “8-X-1939" in three linés. 








of a series of | 





Cross and war tax stamps will be accepted | 
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includin, 

exploded in mid -air, bu rning 50 —— th! Also 

world's smallest triangle (new tials Indo-China 

air rmail; seqgueiane ) (giraffe) ; Liberia Kantelope); 

55-year-old Easte: canada . 

& Silver Jubilee; “Ttalian Eas st Bast Af a eg oan countey> te ett DD 

showing onan ie & lion in mortal combat; giant dia- ae 

pend-c anne age Hol I tg oS ~~ J 
anon, Irai iC. ): many others roval ieanta! 

FREDERICK B. FITTS CO. Dept. 6 raakticttanh ba 





WORLD’S LARGEST DIAMOND =: 


nou Touva) a ag” 's ; smallest triangle, (tiny Bolivi ) 
Tta | mnaprenic 





mmem. all il 


sy Island, 
Gongo. Tynisia, Dansig, 


dies 
Africa, & Br. This: amazing rc ole FREE to appr. 
| applicants encl. Me postage. 
R. R. mice’ * 
it Lake, Utah 


2297 (G@) GE. 





WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 


What are 
“APPROVALS”’? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” 
mean sheets with stamps attached 
which are made up and sent out by 
dealers to those requesting them. ‘“Ap- 
provals” sent by advertisers involve 
no obligation on the part of the re- 
ceiver except that they must be paid 
for, or returned promptly and in 
good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the 
sheet and the collector should detach 
those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when re- 
ceived, enclosing with it the price of 
the stamps he has detached and, most 
important, his name, street address, 
city and state, and the invoice number. 























Venezuela, in October, paid tribute to Dr. 
Cristobal Mendoza, who was one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence of 
Venezuela. A series of seven stamps was is- 
sued, and the design shows the tall, slim 
Mendoza standing by his desk in an elaborately 
furnished room. The values are five centimos 
green, ten centimos rose-red, fifteen centimos 
gray-lilac, twenty-five centimos ultramarine, 
thirty-seven and one-half centimos blue, and 
one bolivar blue. 

A new set of stamps in Russia commem- 
orates the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Mikhail Evgrafovich Saltykov, who is much 
better known by his pseudonym, Shchredrin. 
He was a satirical novelist whose works were 
directed against bureaucracy and the petty of- 
ficials of the middle class. His most noted 
work is The Golovlyov Family. There are 
four stamps in the new set, all of which show 
Shchredrin’s portrait. The values are fifteen 
kopecs brown-violet, thirty kopecs dark-green, 
forty-five kopecs olive-brown, and sixty kopecs 
dark-blue. Two different portraits have been 
used, one showing Shchredrin in his youth 
and the other as an older, bewhiskered man. 
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Lake City Bank in North Chicago of six 
thousand doli.rs during the noon hour yester- 
day. They are driving a stolen car, and head- 
ing for the lake country in northern Wiscon- 
sin. One is described as middle-aged, of 
heavy build, with slightly graying hair. The 
other is thought to be a very young boy, or 
possibly a female accomplice dressed as a 
boy. A reward is offered for information 
leading to their arrest... The Silver Seal 
Flour Company wishes to remind you that 
there are only six more days left before the 
end of their five thousand dollar recipe con- 
test. The first prize of two thousand dollars 
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will be awarded for the best breakfast recipe, 
using Silver Seal Flour, and there are fifty 
additional prizes. Send in your favorite break- 
fast recipe and win one of these valuable 
prizes. The address is the Silver Seal Flour 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota.” 

Minty took her bucket of skim milk and 
started back to the Vincent cottage. Yes, it 
was cold enough for snow and the sky was 
heavy gray. She thought of the other two 
announcements, too. She wondered if the 
sheriff of Scandian Corners had heard the 
one about the bank robbers. Maybe that 
would keep him so busy he wouldn't bother 


SARA BROADENS OUT 


them! Do hurry and comb me, Sara!” cried 
Honey Ann. 

“We should keep them waiting at least half 
an hour,” replied Sara, turning over and con- 
templating the ceiling. 

“With all the girls milling around in the 
reception room?” Lou asked dryly. “Talk 
about opportunity!” 

“Sara and Honey!” The hall girl poked 
her head in and extended two pasteboard 
boxes. “Oh, and Lou. Here's one for you, 
too.” 

“What are mine?” Sara cried, springing 
off the bed. “Gardenias. Good. Mmmm.” 

“They're all gardenias,” said Honey Ann. 

“Not much imagination,” commented Sara. 
“Honey, powder my back.” 

In fifteen minutes they were ready, Louise 
fragile and sophisticated in black velvet with 
a blond curl flowering on top of her head; 
Honey looking slightly dowdy and_ very 
sweet, like a valentine, in blue; and Sara 
as stately as a medieval princess in her gold 
gown, her brown curtains of hair swinging 
beside her flushed cheeks. 

In the hall, as they came to the staircase, 
they drew near the baluster with eagerness, 
and looked down. The reception room was 
a bright scene: flower colors accented by 
black and white; girls moving, boys stand- 
ing, boys sitting. 


“Ooooh! There's Timmie,’’ Honey 
squealed. ‘Those three on the couch must 
be them.” 


“They,” said Sara. “Yes, I can tell mine 
at a glance. Isn't he devastating?” 

Two of the three boys waiting on the divan 
had a tense, defensive air, as if they were 
scouts in an enemy country, alert to scent 
danger. One of these was blond and stocky. 
The other, obviously related to Honey, was 
dark. The third boy, he of the drums in the 
picture, lounged in languid ease, quite con- 
scious that he was a potential victor over all 
he surveyed. 

“Look at Anita—the brazen thing! Pre- 
tending she’s waiting for someone, and pure- 
ly and simply making eyes!’ Honey said in- 
dignantly. 

“I told you we'd better hurry,” 
minded. 

The three swished hastily down the steps, 
and Timmie’s nervous and wandering gaze 
found them coming. He sprang up. 

“Hello, Timmie,” Honey said, turning pink- 
er and looking more than ever like a valen- 
tine. “This is Timmie, Sara and Lou.” 

“How are you?” Timmie was a square 
boy, not very tall, with curly dark hair, 
freckles, and eyes that narrowed as his grin 
grew wide. He was undeniably attractive. 


Lou re- 


Sara nodded to Timmie coolly, and smiled 
upon Henry. Henry was using charm. 

“I thoughi it should be gardenias,” he 
said. 

The orchestra was already playing in the 
dining hall, which had been turned into a 
dance floor, and Sara and Henry floated into 
the room on a waltz. Sara noticed con- 
tentedly that Henry was making quite an im- 
pression, and that Billy Teagle was nowhere 
to be seen. This was fine. She felt broader 
already. 

Then somebody cut in. 

She looked at him coldly. 
she asked pointedly. 

Timmie swung her around so she could 
see. Lou was dancing with Art. Art's chin 
was like a granite boulder, and Lou was talk- 
ing desperately. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Sara in distress. “But—” 

“Why do you say ‘oh’ that way?” Timmie 
asked, his straight gaze almost on a level with 
hers. ‘You sound upset.” 

“Well—” Sara began evasively, and then 
she saw he was grinning at her, enjoying her 
confusion. Her indignation flamed. “As a 
matter of fact,” she told him coldly, “after 
we'd waited two weeks to hear from you, 
we took it for granted you couldn’t be com- 
ing! And so we asked—” 

Timmie choked. “You asked three other 
guys?” 

“Naturally,” said Sara distantly. 

“And then you had to tell them?” 

“Unfortunately we couldn’t reach you in 
time,” said Sara. “I'm glad it amuses you.” 

“Oh, not at all,” said Timmie, struggling 
for composure and the step. “That is, it 
amuses me, but I'm terribly sorry. Look 
here, I'll have to do something to make up 
for it. How about a show next week?” 

“I'm afraid I couldn't,” Sara said majesti- 
cally. ‘““Where’s Henry?” 

“Henry has cut in on Honey Ann three 
times in the last five minutes,” said Timmie. 
“Looks like I'm stuck with you.” 

Sara glared and stopped dancing. 
mie swung her into rhythm again. ‘‘No, not 
really,” he said. “I was only kidding! 
There’s a big blond guy coming toward us 
now. I wonder if it isn’t your other date. 
He looks sort of menacing.” 

Sara cast a glance of alarm over her shoul- 
er. “Oh, it is,” she gasped. “Quick! Let's 
get out of this!” 

Honey Ann's dark eyes followed their re- 
treat anxiously over Henry’s shoulder, and 
swung about to find Lou’s sympathetic radio- 
gram. A few minutes later they met in the 
powder room. 

“Did you see that?’’ Honey Ann faltered. 


It was Timmie. 
“Where's Lou?” 


Tim- 
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with people who broke into other people's 
houses. But, when you rented other people's 
houses, surely that was different. She won- 
dered what Sister Agnes would have thought. 
If only they could get money for the rent! 
Pop had had such bad luck with his contests. 

Suddenly Minty began to run. Two thou- 
sand dollars for a breakfast recipe, using 
Silver Seal Flour! Pancakes! Sockdollagers! 
Gollwhollickers! Whales! Here was a con- 
test in which Pop might stand some chance. 

Slip—slop went Mrs. Gustafson’s milk as 
Minty legged it for home. 

(To be continued) 
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“Sara and Timmie were running away from 
Billy.” 

“Oh, but those boys are mad at us!’’ Lou 
sighed. ‘Men are so unreasonable. Except, 
Shorty isn’t so bad.” 

“I'm having a lovely time,” 
murmured, powdering her nose. “But poor 
Sara! She'll have Timmie on her hands all 
evening now—and she simply detests him.” 

At twelve the music ceased, the orchestra 
disintegrated into yawning musicians who 
cased their instruments and went away. The 
black-and-white and gaily colored tide gradual- 
ly seeped out of the dining room and sep- 
arated at the door, the black-and-white thud- 
ding down the sidewalk and roaring away 
with much slamming of car doors, the slight- 
ly wilted flower-dresses drifting up the stairs. 

Lou and Honey Ann sorted themselves out 
and started up the stairs together. ‘Where's 
Sara now?” Honey Ann said worriedly. “I 
haven't seen her all evening.” 

“Here I am!” Sara ran up the steps be- 
hind them, putting a hand on a shoulder of 
each, ‘Stay with us to-night, Lou, so we 
can talk about everything. I know I shan't 
go to sleep for hours.” 

“Sara,” confessed Honey Ann in a guilty 
tone as they turned toward their room, ‘‘may- 
be I did wrong—and I expect you'll be awful- 
ly mad at me, especially after to-night and 
you having such an awful time—but I asked 
the boys to dinner here, to-morrow. You 
see, I found out from Henry that they were 
sort of short on cash, and the flowers and all 
cost so much—’” 

“Oh, I'm glad you did!” cried Louise. 

“That's working out fine,” Sara said, as she 
switched on the light. “I’m going to church 
in the morning with Timmie.” 

“Why, Sara!’ Honey Ann gasped. “You 
said you wouldn't go anywhere with him for 
a million dollars, and then when you had such 
an awful time to-night—” 

“What do you mean, awful time?” said 
Sara. 

“Well, you didn’t dare dance because Billy 
was so mad,” Lou put in. “And you had to 
spend the whole evening with Timmie.” 

“I was having much more fun than danc- 
ing,” said Sara. “Timmie and I were talk- 
ing about Life. Do you know, Timmie washed 
windows to get the money to come? He wrote 
as soon as he knew they could make it.” 

“I know. Henry waited on tables,” said 
Honey Ann. 

“And we never even thought about that!” 
sighed Louise. 

Sara unpinned her gardenias, then kicked 
her gold slipper high in the air. “I told 
you we needed broadening out!’ she said. 


Honey Ann 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


The CARE and FEEDING of FATHERS 


I shove aside the box of candy. I've been 
fed some far sweeter sweets. 

Such is the soft duress that keeps me toil- 
ing in a gymnasium; that forces me to strive 
to preserve what remains of failing locks; that 
keeps me more or less up to the mark. On 
preparing to step out of an evening with the 
ladies of my household, I express my admira- 
tion of their appearance—if, in a fit of ab- 
straction, I don’t happen to forget. (Woe 
betide me, if Ido!) Then two pairs of sharp 
and critical eyes pass .inspection on What 
the Men Will Wear. Clothes may not make 
the man but, so I am instructed, they make 
up for a lot of limitations. Apparently the 
day never is to be allowed to arrive when I 
shall have to be explained by my daughter 
as a temperamental writer, careless and oblivi- 
ous of all else but literary fame. The Muse 
and I are taught to know our place. 

Do you, a daughter, ever engage in sports 
with your parents or, abandoning them for 
boys and girls your own age, do you go off 
gaily humming, “The Old Folks at Home’’? 
It's not a bad idea to take on said old folks 
now and then; in fact, it may be of mutual 
benefit. My daughter has brought both her 
mother and me back on the tennis court. 
She says it’s good for us, and evidently it 
enables her to point with pride. ‘Look at 
them!"’ her attitude seems to say. ‘Obviously 
they creak a bit, but they're still in there, 
fighting.” For my part, I can still give the 
young thing some pointers, by precept if not 
by example. Respectfully she gives heed and 
then reminds me, when she sees me com- 
mitting the same fault, that my corrections 
apply equally to my own game. She has 
put on the record I made and played it right 
back at me. As a result of that unintentional, 
self-coaching system, my tennis has taken a 
turn for the better. 


Like other parents, I have gone back to 
school again by proxy. When my daughter 
brings some knotty problem in mathematics 
to me for solution, I am as helpless as I was 
in my Own youth and can only mutter, “You'd 
better ask your teacher about that.” But 
when it’s a matter of some fascinating ques- 
tion in literature or history, then I rise and 
shine. I may be, and often am, hazy about 
the answer, yet years as a research man have 
taught me how to find out. Accordingly, with 
that assumption of wisdom, dear—nay al- 
most essential—to the paterna! ego, I make a 
remark which, I don’t doubt, you have often 
heard from your father. 

“If I answered that for you, you wouldn't 
remember it half as well as if you looked it 
up yourself. Bestir yourself, my girl, and hie 
to yonder bookcase.” 


Y daughter obeys, though complaining 
that it would be much quicker if I just 
told her. She consults the volumes indicated 
and reads aloud from them. “Oh, that’s it, is 
it?’ I say to myself. “I'm glad to be re- 
freshed on that point.” But all 1 say aloud is, 
“Quite so. There you are.” I sometimes 
wonder whether I've gotten away with it, 
seeing a twinkle in the child's eyes which 
seems to answer, “Yes. There we both are.” 
The pursuit of knowledge is by no means 
all my homework. On occasion it waxes far 
more strenuous. Wearily I have collapsed 
on the sofa and reached for a book when I 
note the floor is being cleared for action, 
and the blare of a radio dance band assails my 
ears, 
“Up with you, Dad!” rings the command. 
“I'm tired,” I object. “At my 
pose is—"” 
“Oh, pooh!” says the hussy impudently. 
‘You're still a young man.” (Thus is the 


age, re- 
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pill sugar-coated.) “Mother and I aren’t go- 
ing to let you get set in your ways. ‘Why 
should a man whose veins are filled with 
blood sit like his grandsire carved in alabas- 


ter?’”’ (I have taught the child to make tell- 
ir.g quotations. Sometimes I think it was a 
mistake. ) 


> 


“Come on, dance with me,” she insists. “I 
need the practice.” 

She means, of course, that I need the 
practice. Wurra, wurra! I get it. Though 
I refuse to essay the shag and the Lambeth 
Walk—is there anything worse than middle- 
aged skittishness?—my style in the more con- 
servative steps is modernized and smoothed 
before I am permitted to return once more to 
the sofa. 

Now, when I call for my daughter toward 
the end of a dancing party, I am expected 
to tread a measure with her. For a few 
precious moments she floats about in the arms 
of this proud parent. Then some young fel- 
low taps me on the shoulder and asks, ‘“May 
I cut in, sir?” I like to believe the young 
chap observed that the old gentleman was get- 
ting around the floor fairly well. Otherwise 
the lad would have accented that “sir” even 
more heavily and performed his act of mercy 
in cutting in on my daughter even sooner. 

So it goes. Thus proceeds my course of 
training. I am becoming so reconciled to it, 
it has ceased to seem topsy-turvy. No longer 
do I wonder, “What are young folks coming 
to nowadays?” What old folks are coming 
to is more to the point. Or is it true, as I 
am beginning to suspect, that I am not go- 
ing to be allowed to be one? 

Now that I have admitted all this, perhaps 
I shall be accused by other fathers of dis- 
loyalty. If so, I fling back Patrick Henry's 
ringing defiance, “If this be treason, make the 
most of it!” 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—HOBART NICHOLS 





Following in the footsteps of an illustrious predecessor, James 
McNeill Whistler (who decorated the maps he made for the 
United States Geodetic Survey with his sketches) Henry Hobart 
Nichols was working for the United States Geological Survey 
when he made up his mind that painting was to be his life work. 
Before that he had studied only in his spare time, under Howard 
Helmick who was his first teacher, and at the Art Students’ League 
in Washington, D. C. city of his birth in 1869. When he seri- 
ously decided on art as a career, he went to Paris to study at the 
Julian Academy and with the Spanish painter, Castellucho. 


Hobart Nichols (his first name was dropped many years ago) 
was thirty-two when he received his first recognition, a Second 
Corcoran Prize in 1901, and the Parsons’ Prize of the Society of 
Washington Artists a year later. From then on honors and awards 
followed fast. He was elected an Associate of the National 
Academy in 1912 and a full member in 1920. His paintings have 
been bought by many museums, including the National and Cor- 
coran galleries in Washington and the Metropolitan in New York. 


For many years, Mr. Nichols—a pleasant man with a lock of 
graying hair falling forward over a broad, high forehead, and keen 
brown eyes whose twinkle betrays a sense of humor—has made his 
home in Bronxville, New York, where, at all seasons of the year, 
he has painted the brook which runs by his house. His wife, 
Wilhelmina Nichols, also a painter, has exhibited portraits at the 
Academy, as has Hildegarde Walworth, one of his two daughters. 
This congenial and fun-loving family enjoy many things together 
beside their common interest in painting. Once Mr. Nichols prac- 
ticed assiduously on the mouth organ in order to perform for the 
McDowell Society of which he is a member. The artist attributed 


the thunderous applause which greeted the close of his efforts to 


enthusiasm because he had finished; Mrs. Nichols, to relief be- . 


cause her husband hadn't blown up in attempting a high note; and 
Leonora Nichols, to appreciation because her modest father had 
never before been known to blow about anything! 


In October 1939 Hobart Nichols, who is also director of the 
Tiffany Foundation at Oyster Bay, Long Island, was elected presi- 
dent—on the resignation of Jonas Lie—of America’s oldest and 
most important art institute, the National Academy of Design, in 
the affairs of which he has long been active, serving first as secre- 
tary and then as vice-president. On accepting the presidency, Mr. 
Nichols reiterated his liberal views and pledged himself to con- 
tinue the policy of encouraging young artists whose work would 
carry on the rich tradition of the Academy. In spite of his broad- 
minded liberalism, however, Hobart Nichols has certain indis- 
putable standards. He believes that what is worth while and 
enduring in art is not a matter of opinion, fad, or fashion, but 
must be based on age-old fundamental principles, the violation of 
which, as in the violation of the natural structure of the human 
form by certain modern cults, is unworthy. 


Hobart Nichols paints outdoor scenes almost exclusively. He 
handles his compositions simply, interpreting the varying seasons 
with truth and sincerity. His pictures are serene and gracious in 
mood, and rich in color from the warm gold of his autumn can- 
vases to the blue-violet shadows of his snow scenes. One of the 
loveliest of his winter landscapes, this month’s frontispiece, “The 
Bend in the River,” was shown from May to July of last year at 
a special exhibit at the National Academy and purchased by the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan.—M. C. 
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ATES, dates, dates,” grum- 
D bled Joan. ‘They'll be the 

death of me. I wish some- 
body would write a history without 
‘em. My poor brain is in a dither 
trying to remember so many.” 

Jean closed her history book. 
“I'm tired of studying, too,” she said. 
“Let’s look at the February AMERI- 
CAN GIRL—and then go back to our 
home work later. I brought my copy 
over with me. Yours came this 
morning, didn’t it?” 

“Uh-huh. And here it is.” Joan 
produced the new number. “It's 
the International Issue—I always 
love it.” 

They spread the magazine out on 
the table. “Just run your eye over 
this,” Jean said. “It’s a delightful 
article about the daughters of Dr. 
Lin Yutang—Anor, Adet, and Mei- 
mei. Eileen Scallon, the author, 
is Dr. Lin’s secretary.” 


@ “Lin Yutang wrote My Country 
and My People and Moment in 
Peking, didn’t he?” asked Joan. 
Without waiting for an answer, she 
delved further into the February 
issue. “Hungarian Homemaking,” 






she read, “by Grace Blaisdell. Did 
you ever see lovelier photographs ?” 

“Swell,” assented Jean. ‘There 
are some excellent photographs of 
Lauritz Melchior here, too, to illus- 
trate Janet Ramsay's article, Ambas- 
sador of Song. Vm so glad she's 
writing about Mr. Melchior. He’s 
my favorite tenor.” 

“That series is awfully good,” 
said her chum. ‘Miss Ramsay’s 
personal interviews with the Met- 
ropolitan singers make them so real 


and friendly.” 


@ “Look, Jo!” cried Jean suddenly. 
“This wonderful drawing, I mean, 
by F. Luis Mora, with all the horses 
plunging into the river to drink. 
Why, you can almost hear them 
neighing—and see this one, drink- 
ing so greedily.” 

“It's a beautiful drawing,” agreed 
Joan. “It makes you feel how strong 
and unmanageable those horses are 
The article is Horses of the Sun, by 
Princess Nathalie Troubetskoy.” 

Jean turned to the contents. “Let's 
see what the story situation is. 
Hooray! Janey and the Many 
Mancios, by Nancy Titus—that must 
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be a Girl Scout story about ‘Yes- 
We-Can Janey’ Lewis.” 

“Here's an African folk tale,” put 
in Joan. “The Legend of the Flame 
Tree, by Mother Mary Anna. You 
remember those fascinating letters, 
don’t you, Jean?—telling how 
Mother Anna started Scouting 
among the native girls in Uganda?” 

“Yes, I do,” Joan answered. 
“Mother Anna is an American, I re- 
member, and she went to Africa as a 
missionary—for life.” 

Jean nodded. “Here's a story of 
China, In the Lap of the Gods, by 
Margaret Koster Crist, which looks 
exciting,” she said. “And the sixth 
installment of our darling serial, 
Winter Cottage, by Carol Ryrie 
Brink. I’m burned up to read that. 
Do you think we could—before we 
do the rest of our home work?” 


If your subscription has run out 
mail the renewal to-day. Send $1.50 
for one year, or $2.00 for two years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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APPROXIMATELY 3000 STAMPS 


FREE 


acu BOX is packed clear to the brim with unsorted postage stamps, mostly on 
pieces of original paper—just as received from the various mission houses abroad. 
In addition to the treasure that may be scattered among these, you will find an 
additional package of scarce, selected stamps including: 


ETHIOPIA RHINO STAMP ° GARUDA BIRD AIRMAIL 
STAMP FROM SIAM * BEAUTIFUL BIRD STAMP FROM KENYA, 
UGANDA AND TANGANYIKA ° MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY 

TWO-COLORED AIRMAIL STAMP AND OTHERS. 


HERE’S HOW YOU MAY RECEIVE ALL THESE 
STAMPS DELIVERED FREE OF CHARGE 


Just show The American Girl to girls you know, and _ year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us the two 
see if they don’t enjoy it as you do. Go with the girls names and addresses, together with the money you 
to their mothers and let them order a subscription have received for the subscriptions. We will then 
through you. When you have secured two new sub- send you your box of stamps, the instant we receive 
scriptions (they may choose 8 months for $1.00, or 1 =the TWO new American Girl subscriptions. 


This offer good only to individuals living in the United States 
e 
Address: Department S, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, N. Y. C. 








